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A Gossip.— Wrens Plan jor London. 


Changes. 


JUSTLY has it been la- 
#’ mented, that the plan pre- 
pared by Wren for re- 
building London after the 
Great Fire of 1666 wa 
not adopted. It would 


have saved the corporation 








thousands spent since, 

would have given us a 

noble city, and we should 

not now be talking ot 
embanking the Thames. 

Oh ! what a fire that was ! 

Wandering in the City 

a few nights ago, we made 
a circuit of the area which 
it desolated. It is only thus 
its magnitude can be com- 
pletely appreciated. It com- 
menced (say the histories 
in Padding Lane (the 
“ Monument” stands a couple 
of hundred feet from the site 
of the house), and it ended at 
Pie-corner (most strange co- 
incidence), at the entrance to 
Smithfield. These points, however, do not give 
any idea of the immense mass of buildings 
which was on this occasion laid in ruins. Far 
eastward of the Monument the fire extended 
along the shore of the river the whole length of 
Thames-street to within a few yards of the 
walls of the Tower; and from Pie-corner the 
conflagration extended upwards of half a mile 
westward, coming up to the Temple-gardens. 
To trace it from the south-eastern extremity, 
wander along to the west past Billingsgate, 
London-bridge, Queenhithe, to the mouth of 
the Fleet, now Blackfriars-bridge, and thence 
along the site on which stood the ancient and 
notorious Alsatia, to the Temple-gardens : on 
this line, which extends about a mile and a 
half, the buildings were burnt to the water’s 
edge. 

From this point northward, the ravages ex- 
tended to the ancient house, wrongly called 
Cardinal Wolsey’s Palace, which is partly 
above and partly adjoining the entrance to the 
Middle Temple in Fleet-street. The picturesque 
houses towards Temple-bar, which, although 
much altered, remain, and the examination of 
old prints, show that the north side of Fleet- 
street, from Chancery-lane to Temple-bar, was 
saved. Bell-yard still retains many ancient 
features ; and the old houses at the bottom of 
Chancery-lane, one of which was occupied by 
Tsaac Walton, and those which have been 


recently removed, indicate that this thorough- | 


fare, too, escaped. The map of the fire shows 
that from opposite the entrance of the Temple 
just mentioned, the flames took a circular sweep 
towards Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and bore round 
towards the top of Fetter-lane ; the fire then 


passed on, leaving the whole frontage of Hol-| 


born, and then crossed that street at Holborn- 


bridge (near the bottom of Holborn-hill) ; here | 
it leaped across the thoroughfare, and swept | 


to Hosier-lane, and thence to Pie-corner, 
Smithfield. From Pie-corner it continued 
eastward, about fifty yards outside the City 
wall to Aldersgate ; and from this spot still 
outside the wall in an angular line, which 
terminated at the bastion that remains in 
Cripplegate churchyard. It did not reach 


London-wall. Parts of Coleman-street, and 
Moocrgate-strect, were saved: and then the 
fire progressed in a south-eastern direction 
across to Leadenhall-street, close to the site of 
the market ; and then the line of fire passed in a 
zigzag course to the corner of Great Tower- 
street, and thence to the point from which 
we started. Referring to the map it will 
be found that the greatest breadth of the 
fire, from the Thames to Cripplegate, is half a 
mile and 200 yards; the greatest leneth, a 
trifle more than a mile and a half: and the 
cireuit of the fire about four miles. If we take 
into account the space north-west of the out- 
side of the wall which was consumed, and 
compare it with that saved within the City 
wall at the north-eastern extremity of the fire, 
we shall see that a larger extent of building 


‘ \) 


was destroyed than could have been enclosed 
within the boundary of the City walls ! 

It is frightful to think of the extent of this 
terrible fire, and how completely it removed 
the chief vestiges of former times churches, 
dwellings, warehouses, hospitals, were swept 
away ; and it is only by a diligent search over 
the ground, that a few imperfect fragments of 
buildings, mutilated monuments, erypts, and 
marks, can be found of a date older than 
the memorable year, 1666. 

But the Londoners were not frightened : it 
is not their way. They went to work and 
built vigorously, and in a more substantial man- 
ner than had been previously practised, but, 
unluckily, on no good general plan. 

Now what was it Wren proposed? Here is 
a rough outline of the scheme, where the black 
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Fivren’s Plan Sor Re building London. 


lines show the open street and spaces, and the 
quay along the river. The tinted space inside 
the dotted line marks the extent of the great 
fire. A shows Ludgate; B, St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral ; C, the Royal Exchange, surrounded 
by the Bank, Mint, Post-oftice, Goldsmith’s- 
hall, and other buildings ; D, Guildhall; FE, 
Aldersgate ; F, Newgate ; G, Holborn-bridge ; 
H, Holborn; I, Smithfield ; J, Charter-house- 
square. K shows Cripplegate ; L, Moorgate ; 
M, Bishopsgate ; N, Aldgate ; O, the Tower ; 
P, the Custom-house ; Q, Billingsgate ; R, Lon- 
don-bridge ; 8, Dowgate ; T, Queenhithe ; U, 
the Fleet ; V, the Temple-gardens ; W, St. 
Dunstan’s church; X, Temple-bar; and Y, a 
proposed piazza. From Tower-hill a wide 


street passes to Ludgate, in course of which are | 


planned two open places. From Ludgate a per- 
fectly straight street passes along, leaving an 
open space to the north of St. Paul’s; by the 
south of the Royal Exchange, Leadenhall-street, 
to Aldgate. From Ludgate to the west of St. 
Paul’s, and on the south of the cathedral, 
there is a clear area of considerable extent. 


The former of these streets would have been | 


nearly two miles and a half in length; the 
latter nearly the same length, and might 


have extended in a direct line far to the east- | 


ward of Aldgate. From Ludgate a wide street 
is continued westward, at a slightly different 
‘angle from both those just mentioned, and 
'passes about 150 yards to the north of Wych- 


street. 


‘in the centre in a straight line from the river 
to Hatton-street, another from the Temple 
lerossing the Fleet to Smithfield, and one from 
sridewell-dock to Cursitor-alley and Holborn. 
From about the centre of the west walls of the 
Tower another street, nearly parallel with the 
shore of the river, runs two miles and a half 


westward. Then from the Tower a spacious | 


quay stretches to the Temple-gardens, along 
|which are ranged the companies’ halls and 


| other public buildings. 


In passing the quay, amongst the numerous | church, and that all persons possessing apart- 


About half way between St. Dunstan’s 
‘church and Ludgate is a circular piazza—one | 


| streets which run northwards, may be noticed 
‘one from Billingsgate, through the centre of 


the piazza, nearest to London-bridge, across 
Leadenhall-street to London-wall. At the 
north extremity of the quay, at London-bridge, 
is another piazza, from which branch four 
streets running straight,—the first, to Aldgate ; 
second, to Bishop’s-gate, and thence direct 
north ; third, to Moorgate ; fourth, to the 
main street, from Ludgate to Aldgate. 

tunning from the river the most important 
thoroughfare is a straight line from Queen- 
hithe to Cripplegate, and thence to the north. 


Parallel with this are numerous streets leading 


to Cheapside. In addition to the piazza, at 
London-bridge, three others form centres, from 
which straight lines of streets radiate to 
various points. The most western of these is 
situated about the middle of the present Fleet- 
street, from the centre of which to the north 
is a thoroughfare crossing Holborn. 

} found the Royal Exchange are public 
buildings, to which free communication can 
be made from all parts. The churches are 
placed at intersections of roads. A reference to 
the engraving, and a comparison between the 
plan and the present arrangements will lead all 
to regret that when so great an opportunity 
offered, the wise council of the great architect 
| was not listened to by the citizens. 

Very wonderful, indeed, are the improve- 
ments which have been made in the City within 
the last twenty years, and it is this fact which 
gives hopes for the future. 

The changes which have taken place in the 
metropolis and the manners of the people 
within a very recent period are remarkable : 
things that seem to be long altogether to the 


past were current only a few years ago. Look- 


ing recently through a volume of a weekly 
London newspaper of no older date than 1822, 
this struck us very forcibly. Thus, amongst 
the improvements of the metropolis which were 
| then attracting public attention, we find that 


|“ Pall Mall is to be carried to St. Maprtin’s 
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ments in King’s Mews, or on the line of the 
intended improvements, are to remove im- 
mediately.” Workmen are seen to be busy at 
Buckingham House—the palace was not begun 
and we hear that the famous King’s Library, 
which is now fortunately national property, 
was in some danger of being sold. George IV. 
rises early in the mornings, takes more care 
than usual with his toilet, and proceeds in a 
mysterious manner from Carlton to Bucking- 
ham House, where Sir Thomas Lawrence has fit- 
ted up a room, with top-light suitably softened, 
where he paints the well-known portrait of 
the king sitting on a sofa, which is remark- 
able for skill shown in the representation of 
shining hat, silk stockings, and other parts of 
the regal costume. 


Vauxhall Gardens were sold for 28,000/. | head, 


James’s Palace, by the front of Queen Charlotte's 
German Chapel to Pall-mall.” 

The whole of the materials and fittings-up of 
the extensive stables known as the Queen’s 
stables, adjoining the king’s palace at Pimlico, 
are to be sold by auction forthwith, by order 
of the surveyor-general, to make room for the 
new mews, the building of which has already 
been begun. The alterations of the new library 
at Buckingham House are now completed. And 
then we get a notice of the neighbourhood of 
Lambeth :—“The road from the Waterloo- 
bridge to the Coburg is likely to be well pro- 
vided with places of worship. A little way on 
one side of the New-cut stands a neat edifice, 





called the New Jerusalem Temple ; within a 
| few yards of that another building rears its 
which has received the name of Zion 


The anxiety of the public was so great that the Chapel ; and still nearer this way a church has 
largest room in the establishment could not | to be built, for preparing the foundations of 
contain half the audience that assembled. “Mr. | which labourers are now employed ; but the 
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have been taken of sanitary matters and 
people die off faster than they do now. Thirt 

years hence they will die more slowly still 
Old London-bridge and old Covent Garden. 
market had not been removed. The N ational 
Gallery was not opened ; and the idea of the 
Thames Tunnel was scoffed at. The names of 
Canning, Burdett, Peel, Hume, and Brougham 
are scattered throughout the volume, and the 
latter is still working amongst us, with un- 
diminished power and untiring energy. 

And so, noting the great changes which 
have been effected in a few years, we look 
hopefully to the future, and get encouragement 
out of old newspapers. 





PROGRESS OF THE SEWERAGE 
INQUIRY. 
Iv is difficult, if the very partial and some. 
times inaccurate newspaper reports be alone 





George Robins, that celebrated ancient, stated 


that it was possible to realize a profit of! 
30,0007. in one year, while the greatest loss the | 


property had experienced was 830/. in two 
rainy seasons.” People have been selling 


and buying it ever since. It was about to be_ 


built on. It has seen its “last night” scores 
of times, yet the thousand tiny lamps are once 
more alight, the sea-horses of Neptune yet 


spout water, and a male “muse of comedy,” | 
according to the advertisement, is singing from 
productions, and it bears the title of the 


the open air orchestra. 


Much free criticism is bestowed on the. 
colossal bronze statue near the Duke of Welling- | 


ton’s house in Hyde Park, which the workmenare 
fixing in its place. The Times says, respecting 


this statue of Achilles, which is dedicated to | 


the Duke of Wellington and his brave com- 
panions in arms by their countrywomen :—“ A 
statue of Achilles? Was there ever such a 
man as Achilles? and if there was, who was 
the contemporary, Mr. Westmacott, to take 
the figure? But with respect to the applica- 
tion of such a figure to its present purpose, 
or indeed to any purpose, except simply that 
of exhibiting a fine form, we can say nothing. 
We have described the position of the marble 
statues and their horses. We are aware 
that it is doubtful whether they were origi- 
nally so grouped, but still the action of the 
men is that of resisting as much possible an 
almost overwhelming force. Upon the arm, 
then (the left), which fo in the original 
with great difficulty to hold in the steed, there 
is in this new production simply placed a shield, 
which it requires no strength whatever to sus- | 
tain, so that the body is, as it were, receding, 
while there is no external force to throw it. 
into that position. Suppose an artist were to. 
give us the colossal figure of Atlas as he is | 
generally represented, but instead of the globe 
under which he labours, were merely to put 
on him the Lord Chancellor's wig, would not 
all ask why the hypocritical knave was 
thus crouching and pretending to be over- 
whelmed? Just so in the present instance we 
are presented with an action which there 
are no external circumstances, no adventitious 
incidents, to justify and render intelligible.” 
The great northern entrance to Hyde-park— 
Cumberland-gate—was about to undergo a very 
great improvement, at the sole expense, it is 
said, of Mr. Hope, whose classical taste and 
princely munificence are. so well known in the 
fashionable world. “The present structure, 
with its single carriage way, has always been 
inconvenient and even dangerous, whenever 
the drive happened to be thronged with 
equipages. We have often on Sundays seen 
twenty or thirty carriages waiting to get in, 
with crowds of horsemen and dennetians in the 
same predicament, when clamorous altercations 
and deeds of audacious daring among the 
liveried heroes of the — have at once dis- 
graced the day and placed the lives of his 
Majesty’s liege subjects in eminent jeopardy.” 
The editor is glad to find that a thoroughfare 
is once more to be established across the centre 
of the canal in St. James’s-park, to supply the 
place of the “gew-gaw” pagoda bridge, which 
was destroyed at the exhibition of the tireworks 
in honour of the peace of 1814. “A carriage- 
road is, we understand, to diverge from the 
park between Marlborough-house and St. 


| 


} 


} 


work seems to proceed tardily owing to the | 


excessive quantity of water with which they 
have to contend.” 

Amongst the art-notices we learn that “a 
very elegant little book has been published by 
Mr. Ackerman, which is likely to be a general 
favourite. The plan is an improvement on 
that of the pocket volumes annually published 
in Germany, in which Schiller, Goethe, 
Wieland, and so many other men of poetical 
eminence have published many of their finest 


‘Forget me Not! a Christmas and New-year’s 
Gift ; and its gay and brilliant appearance is 
not unworthy of the festivity of the season.” 


since this important herald of an improved 
description of illustrated literature first made 
its appearance. Then contrast the following with 
the extent of the calico printing of the present 
day : “During many years of the war with Reons 


when England comparatively monopolized the | 


manufactures and commerce of Europe, Sir 
Robert Peel had the calico-printing business 
so much to himself (indeed, it was then in its 
infancy in comparison to what it is now) 
[1822], that he printed as many as 100,000 
pieces of calico, in the course of every year, for 
several years, on which he obtained, it is said, 
a clear profit of a guinea per piece, thus 


| 


| looked to, to follow the drift of the inquiry as to 
Lendon sewerage as now conducted by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, or to see in 
much of the evidence the exact relevancy to 
conclusions on the several points which are 
involved. Still we find every week, conflicting 
_ theories and opposite statements of facts, followed 
| by a discovery that the subject has advanced. For, 
| the exposure of an error, or a clearer view of an 
issue to be decided, is a step gained. Such ground 
of vantage, however, will be sacrificed, as the 
like has been before, should the Committee deter- 
mine upon a report recommendatory of a particu- 
lar scheme on evidence which as hitherto, has 
brought out only a portion of the case that they 
took up; and, to insure any good result from 





. asia: . ° | whatsoever scheme may be adopted, much more 
It will thus be seen that it is but thirty-six years | should be heard than they are likely to get hold of 
during the present session of Parliament. It has 


been said that the proposal of the Board of Works 
represents the conclusions of the best engineering 
talent of the day, after a succession of years 
devoted to the problem ; but, excepting that there 
is required as a portion of every arrangement of 
London sewerage, some provision for interception 
| of the drainage from the upland districts, and for 
| its outfall without use of the outlets as at present— 
that is, to prevent the flooding of the low level 
districts, of which there is danger, or the actual 
occurrence, at every tide,—there is reason to 
question the existence of such unanimity ; and the 


‘fact of the very different conclusions of the Com- 


| mission on Sewage of Towns, which embraced the 


realizing for many years, for himself and | whole subject as connected with London, and had 


partners, 100,000 guineas per annum. 


so scarce, that the buyers used actually to 
scramble for it, even at the enormous profit 


0 _ This | appended the names of Mr. Rawlinson and Mr. 
particular species ‘of goods at that period was | Henry Austin as engineers, backed by those of 


acknowledged authorities on the chemical ques- 
tions, proves that the reverse is the case. The 


Sir Robert and his partners were realising.” | selection of any particular proposal can hardly 


The difference in the pursuits of the gentry is 
also remarkable. A battle between the lion 
Wallace and two sets of bull-dogs draws 
crowds of fashionable men to Warwick ; the 


roads to that town are described as_ being | 
crowded like that to Epsom, on the Derby- | 
day, before the railway carried so large a num- | 
assengers. Dog-fighting, badger-bait- | 
‘ing, cock-fighting, and other cruel sports might 


ber of 


be attended by gentlemen without loss of) 
character. The following, too, reads strangely | 
enough now, and yet the people are living who | 
were there :—“ At the Cock-pit in Tufton-street, | 
Westminster, was exhibited an unparalleled | 
scene. The celebrated dog, Billy, for a bet of | 
twenty sovereigns, was exhibited to a multitude 
of at least 2,000, the chief part of whom were 
amateurs well known in the sporting circles. 
There were no less than twenty carriages in 
Tufton-street. The match was that the do 
should kill 100 rats in twelve minutes. * 
The space where the dog had to exhibi/, was 
12 square feet, and all the rats were let loose 
at once. The signal being given, he went to 
work—the slaughter was dreadful. In seven 
and-a-half minutes they were all slaughtered 
amid loud cheers, and in nine minutes his 
mouth was washed with brandy. The dog 
was then decorated with ribbons, and 501. were 
offered for him on the spot; the offer was 
however, declined.” 
Men of the “Bob Logic,” and “Tom-and- 
Jerry” school are troublesome to the vener- 








able Charlies, and are often brought before the 
notice of Sir Richard Birnie. Resurrection 











men create alarm in both town and country ;| 


dead bodies are found packed and disguised ‘in | 
every imaginable manner. No note seems to 


alter the circumstances of the danger for London 
‘this year, or even next; but a decision which 


reflects the whole knowledge and skill of the day, 
alone will meet the requirements of the next few 
years, or those of the future growth of the inhabited 
area. 

On Monday last, Mr. Hawksley was examined 
during four hours, chiefly in relation to the 
features and principles of the plan just referred 
to, put forward in the report by himself, Mr. 
Bidder, and Mr. Bazalgette ;* and we should be 
doing wrong to omit ovr testimony to the care 
with which the inquiry was conducted on the 
part of every member of the committee present, 
and to the ability and the knowledge of the subject 
which became manifest as the answers were 
given. Our readers know that some portion, if 
not the whole of the scheme, has been brought 
under the consideration of the Government; and 
it is even reported that a decision has been 
arrived at favourable to the prosecution of the 
entire plan, which includes the delivery of a cer- 
tain portion of the sewage within the thickly 
populated district, into the river direct, possibly 
without deodorization; and, for the drainage of 
the higher levels, and reception of the sewage 
of the chief portion of the lower levels, the inter- 
cepting sewers, with reservoirs and outfalls at 
Barking-creek and Crossness-point. If that be 
the case, it is very important to know whether 
all the doubts on chemical points relating to the 
condition of the sewage in the intercepting or 
arterial and outfall sewers, and in the reservoirs, 
and also to the state of the sewage in the river, 
are conclusively settled. 

The question as regards the river scems to be 
this: would the sewage of the western district, 
of the Isle of Dogs, and some other localities,—ot 


| course making upa volume much below what is at 





*See page 254, ante, 
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present delivered by the London sewers, but added 
to the sewage of the increasing population of 
Richmond and other places up the river,—continue 
to produce, or ultimately reproduce, the evil from 
which the metropolis has been suffering; and 
would the tendency of the sewage when emitted, 
be on the whole to pass downwards, and during 
its oscillation with the tide, to become largely 
diluted and deodorized; or would there be a positive 
tendency in the reverse direction, and one favour- 
able to deposition in the stream, as on the other 
hand would seem to have been asserted? As to 
the reservoirs,—can they exist, without the dis- 
semination of noxious vapours ?—and, in like 
manner, can the intercepting sewers, and without 
the discharge of gases into houses? It may be 
quite true that the natural purifying action of 
streams deserves to be considered : but the recent 
condition of the Thames, as tothe “black sewage” 
which appeared invested with a certain immobility 
in the river between Woolwich and Barnes, as 
deposed to by Mr. Gurney and others ; and opposite 
opinions as to the development of sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; do not satisfy us that the whole question 
is understood, particularly considering that there 
appears to be some discrepancy in the statements 
of Mr. Hawksley’s authority, Dr. Letheby, on the 
last-named point. Dr. Letheby says in his report 
appended to that of Messrs. Bidder, Hawksley, 
and Bazalgette : “ Now, experience has shown that 
whenever putrefying organic matter comes into 
contact with soluble sulphates, it decomposes them, 
and causes the evolution of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen”: from the diminished quantity of river 
water during the recent dry weather, the tidal 
wave has risen higher than usual, or, as 
Dr. Letheby says in his last quarterly report to 
the City Sewer’s Cummission, — “as high as 


Hourly experiments showed similar results; and | however, gather Mr. Hawksley’s views from that 
the decline from the maximum at high water to | section of the Report upon the Main Drainage, 
_ the minimum was extremely regular and constant. | which goes into the question of the condition of 
| The circumstances of the proposed point of dis- the river. It is here said, pursuing the line of 
charge are, therefore, in regard to the saline con- | argument to which we have already adverted, 
dition of the water, unfavourable; and they are | that,— : 


favoura le only in re spect of the much | larger | “those organic matters which are commonly received 
volume of the water, which would receive the | from the domestic drains into the street sewers, and are 
sewage and dilute it, and as it appears to be | decor — upon by water and bap ges changes = 
: “i P cecompositions not necessarily of a putrefactive cha- 
¢ 3 ¢ ne > 2 Ss 7 . s . 
argued, would oxy gen ite it, and destroy the | racter ; but in the course of which they either become re- 
distinctive character of sewage at a greater rate | solved into their original elements, or become combined 
than the force would operate for retention of such | nto new forms, essentially different from those in which 
character they had originally existed. These changes are effected 
~~ sap : with great rapidity, so much so, indeed, that it is rare to 
The writer in 


the Lancet remarks on the| 
circumstance that chemists and men of science, 
in spite of the evidence of the senses, should | 
declare that the Thames water does not contain | 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and that the sewage is 
not injurious, adding that “statements like these | 
inflict the greatest injury on science, and produce | 
in the mind of the public great mistrust of its | 
professors,” 

Messrs. Bidder, Hawksley, and Bagalzette, it 
will be recollected, denied that the mechanical | 
discolouration of the water was due to sewage | 
matter, but considered it was due chiefly to inor- | 


find in the waters discharged from the sewers of a large 
town any of those rich, fertilizing agents, it has been the 
object of so many endeavours to obtain,—fertilizing 
agents of a class which, if they could continue to exist 
and act in combination with flowing water, as they ob- 
servably exist under other circumstances, would engender 
nuisances of a character most prejudicial to health, and 
intolerable to the senses.’’ 


The Report then refers to the innocuous cha- 
racter of the e/ements of the organic compounds 
in the excreta of towns, as sulphur, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, the first of which is inert, whilst the 
others are found in the compounds which are the 
common sustenance of life. It is only “the con- 


ganic substances, brought down by land floods, or | dition and proportion” in which such elements 

. . bd . ; 66 va 1 > ; ‘o » ¢ , », - 
washed up and kept in motion by the tide; that | become united in effete matter, that commu 
the chemical condition of the flowing water was | Dicates to such matter its disagreeable, or it may 


Wandsworth, and has thus contaminated the | 


water with the saline and other impurities of the 
sea” to an extent which he shows to be very 
considerable: he proceeds,—‘“all experience 
proves that whenever such a mixture as this 
occurs at high temperature, putrefaction of a most 
offensive character is set up,” and that the gases 
evolved from the water do “contain a stinking 
vapour, which is in the highest degree offensive, 
and which inhaled produces slight headache, giddi- 
ness, and nausea; ” but adds that they “ do not con- 
tain sulphuretted hydrogen,” the latter being fixed 
by the iron of the clay, and having thus led to the 
inky appearance of the river. He states that the 
gases consist chiefly of carbonic acid, with am- 
monia, nitrogen, and a trace of oxygen. Mr. 
Maugham and Dr. Thompson, before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, indeed, each appear to have 
hesitated to assert the escape of suphuretted hy- 
drogen. The Lancet, however, of Saturday last, 





speaks of the “ odour of sulphuretted hydrogen ” 
as “clearly perceptible” in samples from various 
parts of the river, which were examined, and 


quotes Dr. Hassall’s statement that the Thames | 


water sometimes contained sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and that the sewer-water always contained that 
poisonous product of decomposition.* 
of results of the analyses in the same periodical 
shows a quantity of soluble salts, chiefly chloride 
of sodium, amounting at the lowest part of the 
river examined, namely, Blackwall, to 260-0 grains 
per gallon, whilst at Chelsea there were as much 
as 47°2 grains. The organic matter in solution, 
at the former place was 43°2 grains per gallon, 
the largest quantity; whilst at Chelsea it was 
found to be 15°7 grains,—the quantity at Vaux- 
hall being 8°8 grains. Of both organic and earthy 
matter in suspension, there was the largest quan- | 
tity at London Bridge. The Lancet expresses an 
opinion similar to that which we have given as to 
the water rather than the banks primarily being 
the cause of the stench :— 

“The sewage, as it enters the river, always smells 
most abominably of sulphuretted hydrogen and other 
stinking gaseous products of decomposition, and this 
smell is frequently communicated to the whole mass of 
the water, quite independently of the sewage depo. | 
sited in a form resembling black mud on the sides of the | 


river. At high water, when the banks are covered, and 
the bed of the river is full, a smell which is almost un- | 


bearable is very frequently emitted.’’ | 


With these views, the results of Dr. Odling’s 
analyses given in the report would be consistent. 
They showed that the total amount of salts and 
organic matters in the waters of the Thames, off 
Greenwich, averaged at high tide no less than) 
191°23 grains per gallon; but that at low tide, 
whilst the sewage of London was passing seaward | 
in greatest quantity, the amount was reduced to 
45°91 grains per gallon. In the former case, the 
organic matters were 16°28 grains per gallon, and 
in the latter case only 613 grains per gallon. 





* See also some statements by Dr. Medlock in our 
present number. 


| taken 


not sensibly altered by the admission of sewage, | 
because the organic matters became rapidly de- | 
composed and disinfected by the action of the 
oxygen contained in the water through which 
they were diffused, and that though the condition 
of the stagnant mud was injurious to health, that 
of the flowing water of the river was not injurious. 
Such conclusions, our medical contemporary thinks, 
are wholly disproved by the results of the observa- 
tions and analyses that he gives, and likewise all | 
notions that the earthy matter in the water of the | 
Thames deodorizes the sewage, or that “the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, and | 
ammonia,” are “ oxydized as soon as the sewage | 
is discharged into the river, and converted into | 
sulphuric, nitric and phosphoric acid :” and finally, 
the results of the observations are pointed to as 


. : : <agge 
| disproving the “ extraordinary discovery” of Dr. | 


Hofmann and Mr. Witt, embodied in the Report | 
of the Government Referees, that the water at | 
Kew-bridge contained as much organic matter as | 
that at London-bridge. | 

It is obvious that a peculiar state of the river,as 
to saline ingredients, which Dr. Letheby, in 
other cases, would seem to consider fraught with 
danger such as that of which the prospect pre- 
vented the adoption of the outfall at Sea Reach, 
by the Metropolitan Board, has existed during 
the present season: whenever there is any 
drought ; or whenever the quantity of water 
above Teddington-lock, by the com- 


| panies, diminishes the freshet in a considerable 


| 


or a moderate degree,—an event to which some 


|importance is to be attached, though perhaps 


;not so much as considered by some persons,— 
The table | 


| Mr. Hawksley was questioned on the point, but | 


| his answers have not been reported. | mous surface to the air in its daily motion,—the 


| 
the tidal flow will compensate the deficiency, and | 
be productive of a certain degree of danger by | 
chemical action,—and also of considerable dis- 
colouration and deposit, reasoning from the ob- | 


| servations of Dr. Thompson, and Mr. Gurney, 


as to specific gravities and mechanical action. Mr. | 
Hawksley is reported to have said on Monday, | 
that in consequence of the reduction of the fresh | 
water lately in the Thames, to six or seven) 
times the quantity of the sewage, and the great | 
heat of the water, which he stated was 73 deg. | 
(hotter than he had ever found it), sulphuretted 
hydrogen was emitted. 

Assuming the success of the system of inter- 


| cepting sewerage, it is obvious that the quantity | 


of sewage from the low level districts, allowed | 
to go direct into the river, would be very small | 


P . > _s | 
in proportion to the volume of river-water, or} 


| during some years at least; so that we are not | 


disposed to press a question as to that geet 
of the scheme of the Metropolitan Board. As | 
to the large intercepting sewers, however, it may | 


| be necessary to know what are the reasons for | 
| believing that these would not repeat the nuisance | 
iof the Thames in more concentrated shape, and | 


how the apparent difficulty and necessity of) 
ventilating them are proposed to be overcome. 


Let us re- 
mind our readers, that “great importance” was 
attached to “the ventilation of all the sewers,” by 
the Government Referees ; and Mr. Haywood re- 
gards it as essential in the absence of any chemical 
means or contrivance, for purification or other- 
wise, by which the safety of the workmen in the 


| 
| 


> 


be poisonous properties.” Thus, the deadly gas, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, is largely evolved from 
excrementitious matter whilst passing through the 
process of putrefactive decomposition ; ammonia 
formed of hydrogen and nitrogen is the pungent 
basis of many of our most valuable manures; and 
the combination of all these named elements, or 
hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, is a most noisome 
emanation from the fecal matter transmitted to 
the sewers. It is argued,— 

“If the excreta then could continue to exist as such, 
and could undergo the same process of putrefactive 
decomposition after being conveyed into the drains, as we 
know would otherwise result, our sewers and rivers 


would, on the one hand, have long since become cess- 
pools of the most offensive and deadly description, while, 


| on the other hand, the manufacturers of fertilizing com- 


pounds would have experienced no difficulty in recovering , 
the rich products of animal existence for which they have 
hitherto sought in vain.”’ 


They feel assured, however, from facts,— 


.... ‘that so soon as the refuse of life has become 
thoroughly blended with water, chemical changes of the 
most important character become gradually effected by 
the oxygenation (without putrefaction) of some, if not of 
all, the combustible elements, and the consequent decom- 
position and arrangement of the other elements into inor- 
ganic forms nowise injurious to the health of animated 
beings. Hence it is, that the substances which enter into 
a sewer are either not to be found at its mouth, or are 
only to be there obtained in a much altered and scarcely 
recognizable form. And hence, too, it is that the admis- 
sion of foul organic matters into our streams and rivers 
fails to render them permanentiy impure, or sensibly 
injurious. This beneficent process of Nature is, indeed, 
gradual, and, to a certain extent, undoubtedly dependant 
on the volume and quality of the water into which the 
dejecta are received. Observation, however, has satisfied 
us, that when sewage water of ordinary strength becomes 
intermixed in a flowing stream with ten or twelve times 
its own volume of fresh, or freshened water, it ceases to 
have any tendency to run into putrefactive decompo- 
sition, and is finally ‘consumed’ by the oxygen with which 
one or more of its elements enter into purifying combi- 
nation.”’ 

And then they refer to the remarkable purifica- 
tion of certain streams as alluded to in our first 
notice of the Report ; quote Dr. Hofmann and Mr. 
Witt, as to the near accordance of the quantity of 
organic matter in all parts of the Thames ; dispute 
the inference that the equal diffusion “ must be 
accounted for by the fact that the whole of the 
sewage which flows into the river at low-water, 
and during the first hour of the flood, is carried 


| up by the tide into the higher parts of the river ;” 


and show from the independent Report of 1851, 
“On the Chemical Quality ofthe Supply of Water 
to the Metropolis,” that the organic matter at 
Thames Ditton was 2°29 grains, or as much as was 
afterwards found by Dr. Hofmann and Mr. Witt 
at London-bridge, whilst the water of the Lam- 
beth Company thus derived from the Thames, in 
London, contained, according to the same analysis, 
only 2°59 grains in a gallon. They also quote Dr. 
Taylor’s evidence before the House of Commons 
Committee, on “The Metropolis Water Supply 
Bill,” to show that sewage matter does not remain 
as sewage matter in well aérated water, that alf 
phesphorus, sulphur, and nitrogen are got rid of 
by the oxygen in such water, exposing an enor- 


nitrogen being converted into nitric acid, and the 
sulphur into sulphuric acid,—so that the fetid and 
putrid substances which go into the Thames, are 
all oxydized and destroyed with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

In considering these statements, it is scarcely 


sewers, and of the inhabitants of the houses | possible to avoid the suspicion of some imperfec- 


| draining into sewers, might be insured. We may, | tion in the method of analysis used where quan- 
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tities of organic matter have to be determined. | 
That question, however, would manifestly be be- 
yond our province ; but while we adinit the accuracy 
of the analyses, it is impossible to avoid a conclu- 
sion, that if a small per-centage of impurity can 
cause so serious a nuisance as that which has lately 
existed under the favourable conditions, as they | 
are here regarded, of the river, how enormous | 
would be the nuisance in the proposed intercept- 
ing sewers, where the volumes of water and air | 
available for defecation would be less; where the 
distance to be travelled would be the same ; and 
where, although there might be no saline impreg- 
nation or opposing current of tide, there would | 
unquestionably be the disadvantage of very large 
storage. Unless, therefore, we should understand 
that there will be provided the increased supply 
of water which the recent evidence of Mr. 
Bazalgette would show that he considers the only 
chance of doing away with the necessity and 
existing means of ventilation—and which quantity, 
on the reasoning of Mr. Hawksley, coupled with 
the experience of the last few weeks, should exceed 
the volume of the Thames—or unless means, 
mechanical or chemical, can be diseovered of doing 
away with the noxious exhalations from which 
then there would be no alternative, we cannot see 
that the long intercepting sewers would be other- 
wise than receptacles and disseminators for a con- 
centration of the same nuisance which we suffer 
from by the Thames. We may admit to the full 
extent everything that has been said of the im- 
impossibility of rendering the Thames, with its 
amount of impurity washed down from the 
country, ever a pellucid stream; we may admit 
the facts as to certain rivers, and as to the 
deodorizing effects of well-aérated water ; we do 
not care to question that noisome effluvia might 
arise from exposed banks of any river at certain 
seasons, and that embankment may be the means 
of prevention for this, and essential whatever | 
main principle is adopted; but the lesson which 
has been derived from the state of the river since 
the date of the Report does not seem to us altered, 
and whilst we are taught that all sewage must | 
be intercepted from the river, and that sewers of 
low-level districts must not be allowed to become | 
charged with the sewage, ordinary rain-fall, or 
storm-waters of the uplands, the object must be 
attained in a manner different to that shadowed 
forth in the particulars of the project which 
appears to have met with temporary approval. 

Having adverted to embankment as the means 
proposed, wholly or in part, of correcting the | 
evil, we may add to the former reference to the | 
condition of the Clyde, that that river appears, | 
from Mr. Bateman’s evidence, to be now exactly in | 
the condition in which works proposed, whether 
by Mr. Gurney or by others, would place the | 
Thames. The sewage is carried backwards and 
forwards by the tide; the river is dredged to 
a depth of 13 feet at low water; the sides are 
embanked and walled for miles below Glasgow ; 
there are no mud-banks, and nothing is exposed 
to the action of the sun but the water; yet the 
stench is abominable. Similar cases were those of | 
the river and canal at Manchester, before men- | 
ioned by us. Mr. Bateman’s object was to draw | 
the attention of the committee to the possibility | 
and desirableness of disinfecting the sewage in 
transitu, by chemical agents which would not 
precipitate matter held in solution, nor encourage 
the more rapid precipitation of that which was 
held in suspension. These views had been | 
strengthened at Glasgow, by an accidental deodori- 
zation in one of the sewers, where it happened 
that certain refuse from a chemical work was 
ejected into the sewer. Similar suggestions | 
made by others, are referred to by Mr. Hay- 
wood in his report; but mechanical difficulties 
in the application do not seem to have been sur- | 
mounted. The subject, however, requires further | 
attention. Several of the suggestions made of 
late were referred to by Mr. Hawksley on Mon- 
day. The idea of receiving the sewage into barges 
was put aside on the ground that a fleet of vessels 
would be required for the quantity of sewage. 
Many other suggestions could be referred to, 
which become disposed of the instant that the 
facts of the case,—for example, as to levels,—are 
looked into. The suggestion of the use of iron 


pipes for the outfall sewers, put forth in a very | 


prominent manner, partly on the ground that 
* they won’t collapse and become heaps of rubbish 
like the Victoria sewer,” is met by Mr. Hawksley’s 
statement from his own experience, that such pipes 
do collapse under a very moderate pressure of 
earth. 

The reports of the health of London till last 
week, had shown what was called a satisfactory 
state of the public health, though at the same 


time a very rapid increase in the cases of choleraic 
diarrha@a ; and it was admitted by Dr. Letheby 
that some exceptional circumstances, such as 
prevalent winds, or unusual amount of ozone in 
the atmosphere, had probably counteracted the 


‘injurious effects of poison of the river, whatever 


it might be named. For last week, however, 
the Registrar-General’s Report showed that the 
mortality exceeded the average for the beginning 
of July by 117 deaths. Diarrhoea continued to 


‘make progress; the weekly deaths since it began 


to increase having been 31, 54, 94, and 129. Of 
the last number, all except ten were children ; and 
nine deaths were in the sub-district of St, John, 
Westminster. The deodorization by lime in the 
sewers is represented by the Engineer of the Board 
of Works as having been attended with consider- 
able success, and the appearance of the river 
lends support to the statement. Experiments are 
being made with reference to other methods of 
deodorization, and these may be the means of 
helping the solution of the general problem. 

The inguiry before the Parliamentary Com- 


‘mittee was proceeding on Thursday, with refer- 


ence to the branch of the subject last referred to— 
Mr. Wicksteed being the principal witness. The 
results of the experiments on ventilation of 
sewers, also, were reported, and evidence was 
given on the subject by Mr. Gurney, Mr. Hawks- 
ley, Mr. Heywood, and others. During the pro- 
gress of the experiments, an explosion had 
oecurred, and the whole conclusion, as brought 
into evidence, was repudiated by Mr. Gurney, 
whilst taken by Mr. Heywood as confirmatory of 
his views as to the radical difficulty in the way 
of applying successfully a system such as that of 
the proposed use of the steam jet. Directly 
opposite statements and opinions were expressed 
as to the identity or non-identity cf the case of 
the ventilating channels of coal-mines with that 
of the ducts of a system of sewerage. Nothing 
could more clearly show the necessity which 
exists for pursuing the general subject, and placing 
all essential data as far as possible beyond dispute. 

The report of Captain Galton and Messrs. Simp- 
son and Blackwell cost 8,836/.— perhaps even 
exclusive of printing. The vote in the Committee 
of the House was objected to, the other night ; 
but, the fact is, mere preliminary investigation 
has yet hardly gone far enough, and some thou- 
sands may still be well spent on so vast and 
momentous a subject. 





ON THE APPLICATION OF THE ENTASIS | 


TO THE OBELISK.* 
BEING a sculptor and not an architect, it is 


| with some hesitation that I make any remarks in 


addition to what has been said on the subject of 
obelisks; but perhaps your kindness will receive 
the few words I have to say with indulgence, as it 
regards asubject which may be thought to possess 
some degree of novelty, viz.—the consideration 
whether the principle of the entasis may not be 


‘advantageously applied to the obelisk. 


My attention about three years ago was drawn 
to the subject of obelisks by my having se- 
lected an obelisk as the principal feature in a 
design I made about that time for a memorial 
of the Great Exhibition of ’51 in Hyde-park. 
It was not, however, until my attention had 
been for some time turned to this architec- 
tural feature, that it occurred to me that 
had the Greeks adopted it as they did various 
other component parts of architecture, for which 
I believe it is en régle to consider that they 
were indebted to the Egyptians, that there was at 
least a possibility that they would have modified 


, it, in some degree, as they had done in regard to 


other architectural features — columns, for in- 
stance. I believe I am correct in saying, that in 
whatever the Greeks adopted from other nations, 
they made modifications, making it thus, as it 
were, theirown; and that in passing through their 
hands the rough-hewn ideas of their neighbours 


became not unfrequently refined to a degree of 


perfection that later times have been able to do 
little more than repeat. If then they had adopted 
the obelisk, would they have left it as they received 
it from the Egyptians? I fancy not. ~ 

The tomb of Beni Hassan, in Nubia, presents 


pillars which have received the name of Proto-| 


Doric, on account of the remarkable and close 
similarity which exists between them and those of 
the Greek Doric order; and perhaps the chief 
point in which they do not resemble each other 
is that the Egyptian type possesses no entasis, 


| but that the shaft, although it tapers from base 


to summit, does so throughout equally and in 





* Read by Mr. John Bell, at the meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Architects, held May 31, as already mentioned. 
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straight lines, while the Greek Doric has an 
entasis. In some, however, of the Egyptian 
columns the shafts contract also at the base, but 
still, I believe, there is nothing like a scientific 
entasis, analogous to the Greek in principle, to 
be found in any of these cases. I shall be glad to 
be corrected if I am in error in my supposition 
that thus the scientific compensatory application 
of the entasis, so as to satisfy the eye thoroughly, 
was reserved for the Greeks to arrange on just 
principles and to carry out with exactitude and 
beauty; I say “compensatory,” imasmuch as I 
presume that a just entasis, or any curve or mo.- 
dification applied on similar principles, is never 
intended to strike the eye separately, as a form 
of itself, but merely to be compensatory of some 
optical delusion by means of a delicate adjust- 
ment, by which fulness, harmony, and unity was 
restored to the whole effect. Mr. Penrose, in his 
remarkable work on the “Principles of Athenian 
Architecture,” in his analysis of the entasis of the 
columns of the Parthenon, considers its curve to 
be hyperbolic, and computes its divergence from 
the straight line at about 1 in 550 of the height 
of the shaft. The entasis of the columns of the 
small and large order of the Propylwum he also 
considers to be hyperbolic, and computes their 
divergence as somewhat more, viz. respectively 
1 in 500 and 1 in 400. 

I did not attempt, of course, in my little sketch a 
nicety which my means and material would not 
afford me, but the idea of applying a somewhat simi- 
lar divergence to the obelisk arose in my mind, from 
perceiving I fancied a certain crudeness and harsh- 
ness, and a want of bulk in the centre portion to 
exist in the rectilinear obelisk as a form, and that 
the long lateral straight lines even possessed in 
appearance a somewhat concave character, which 
suggested compensation, as in a column ; and thus 
it occurred to me to apply to my little model of 
an obelisk something of the same entasis which 
Mr. Penrose had recorded of the Athenian 
columns. I may here perhaps be allowed to sug- 
gest, in case the idea in question finds favour 
sufficient to encourage its being worked out as an 
architectural problem, that perhaps slate would 
be an appropriate material for a test model, 
which, for the better working out of the several 
delicate curves, should not, I think, be less than 
5 or 6 feet high. I only say this to guard against 
its being thought necessary for the working out 
of the problem, that this should be done of large 
size, or in granite. 

However, to return to what I was saying: the 
first thing I did after I had tried my hand 
roughly on the effect of the entasis so applied to 
the obelisk, was to find out, if I could, whether it 
had been done before, and the work I chiefly con- 
sulted on this point was Denon’s large work op 
Egypt. I read a good deal of the letter-press, 
and examined the engravings of various of the 
most celebrated obelisks of Egypt, which are, as 
you know, there figured on a large scale, without, 
however, meeting with any instance of entasis 
applied to them. Nor have any inquiries I have 
made, nor any information which has been kindly 
afforded me since, indicated the existence of any 
divergence as regards the contours of the Egyp- 
tian obelisks, except in so far as the faces are 
found occasionally slightly horizontally rounded ; 
for which perhaps a sufficient reason is perceptible 
in that this treatment equalized in some degree 
the width of the elevation and angle views, add- 
ing slightly to the former and taking away 
slightly from the latter. I have not met with any 
evidence of the Egyptians having gone any 
further than this in the modification of the recti- 
linear contours of the obelisk ; and in this case it 
may be observed that the slight divergence is only 
applied to the sectional plan of the obelisk, and 
not to any of its upward contours. Neither have 
I been able to discover any modern instance of 
the entasis having been applied to the obelisk, 
although I can hardly fancy but what a similar 
idea must have occurred to others. 

All rectilinear surfaces bounded by angles 
may be perceived, I think, when narrowly ex- 
amined, to have a tendency towards looking con- 
eave, whether viewed in front or in profile. And, 
j}as I have just said, the contours of a rectilinear 
obelisk partake, to my eyes, strongly of this 
character, especially along the sides of the shaft 
in profile, indicating a yearning for some kind of 
compensatory addition and refinement analogous 
to that which the sensitive and subtle taste of the 
Greeks found requisite to satisfy their sense of 
proportion in the column. I am aware, however; 
that the problem of entasis, as applied to the 
obelisk, is less simple than as applied to a 
column, in that the first is four-sided, and the 
column is round. A column, from its cylindrical 
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nature, presents a similar appearance in each 
view (flutes making but an unappreciable differ- 
ence) ; whereas, the obelisk being four-sided and 
four-angled, the curve of entasis on the angles, 
although directly evolved from the meeting of 
the curves of entasis of the sides, would vary 
perceptibly from that of the latter. 
however, gone into the delicacies of this ques- 
tion, nor have I tried anything like an arith- 
metical calculation of the other curves conse- 
introduction of the entasis 
the sides. I say consequent, because even on 
my little inadequate and insufficient model, as 
soon as I had applied the entasis to its sides, I 
directly felt that the other lines and surfaces re- 
quired a similar treatment to make them har- 
monise with the entasis. 
the surfaces of the shaft required rounding, but 
also that the surfaces of the culminating triangle 
at the apex, which thus (with a slight entasis on 
its upward contours, which became requisite as 
soon as the entasis was made on the shaft) came 
to assume the form of a triangle, not of straight lines 
but of three arcs all arching slightly upwards, 
thus in this acute-angled triangle partaking of a 
curvilinear modification in the same spirit as that 
applied to the obtuse-angled triangle of the pedi- 
ment of the Parthenon. 
such as it was, did I find that the introduction of 
the entasis along the sides of the obelisk induced 
essentially, as a consequence, a further curvilinear 
treatment, and that its mission did not appear to 
end until all the surfaces and lines became also 
endued with the same principle; nor did the eye 
appear at all satisfied after the introduction of 
the entasis while a single straight line remained 
on any part of the obelisk. 
little obelisk thus treated with a little example of 
the same size I had by me in its original state, I 
must confess that the curvilinear obelisk appeared 
to me to possess a marked superiority. 
tilinear one, by the side of its companion, seemed 
to me in comparison to look crude and harsh, and 
to have a kind of cast-iron appearance ; while on 
the other hand the one on which I had been try- 
ing my curvilinear experiment seemed to have 
gained in richness, mellowness, and completeness. 
I feel, of course, I may be all wrong; but yet at 
present I must acknowledge that the incomplete 
trial I have made does impress me with the belief 
that, if the proper curves for this feature were 
discovered and judiciously applied, the result 
might become in other hands an object of marked 
beauty. However, I have still a little more to 
I had in my little obelisk 
posed it on a base partaking of the forms ofa 
cube and a pyramid, and I found that these sur- 
faces also, when associated with the above treat- 
ment of the obelisk, in like manner demanded a 
similar treatment, so that I did not stop with my 
rasp and sand-paper until I had reduced all their 
surfaces and lines also to a similar curvilinear 
character; still, however, working on the same 
principle of emulating the precedent existing in 
the ruins of the 
temples, in which we are instructed that the base 
and foundation lines were slightly arched, as well 
as those of the column and the tympanum. 

In regard to the importance of the obelisk in a 
monumental point of view, perhaps I may be 
allowed to say a few words. 
that in the decoration of a city or its entourage, | 
as in landscape generally, it is desirable occa- 
sionally to have high objects ofan agreeable form, 
not only as they affect the skyline and in a directly 
architectural point of view, and asa centre of roads 
and avenues, but as drawing attention to some 
public record erected “in memoriam’ 
great man, or fact, or historical incident. 
column has always been held, I believe, to be | 
open to some objection when used for this pur- 
pose, inasmuch as it is a portion of a building | 
removed from its legitimate office and original | 
object, and in an isolated position set forth to do 
that for which it was not in the first instance | 
designed. It cannot be denied, indeed, that a | 
column used in this way is in some degree an 


quent on the 


say on this subject. 


adaptation. 


Now, these observations do not apply to an 
obelisk, which was from the first a feature of 
itself, not of support but of record, which was set 
forth, not unfrequently in a twin arrangement, by | 
the side and in advance of the entrances of} 
Egyptian edifices; the obelisk from its inscribed | 
surface being a sort of architectural open book. 
Thus we have very early authority for this feature 
being used as a record, for the inscription 
which the plain obelistic surface affords a special | 
Moreover, a column being | 
designed originally to support something, it artis- 
tically demands a finial of some sort, and if, 


and peculiar facility. 


Not only did I find that 


Thus in my experience, 


On contrasting the 


There is no doubt 
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; 
erected in honour of any individual, this its quality | misunderstanding of their use and intention. In 
has frequently led to the placing of his portrait Italy the point of its pyramidion, one of its most 
statue on its summit. Now, I would be far from | beautiful features, has been so overloaded with 
presuming to make any sweeping objection ; but, | crosses, rays, and various conceits, as to be de- 
at any rate, such a situation for a portrait statue | prived of its proper effect ; while the lower part 
is open to remark, as involving an undue distance ;of the obelisk has been disfigured by being 
at which to view a likeness. | perched on an incongruous pedestal. Again, it 
Now an obelisk yearns for no such architectural | has been generally put up in some open space, as 
addition. It requires no finial, and, indeed, in my | if it were a gnomon; and, as its form has been 
idea, any supplemental finial stops its upwardness | spoilt by an unsuitable addition to its base and 
and destroys its effect. It is complete in itself as| apex, so the choice of position has aided in its 
a feature of distinction without any addition break- | disfigurement. It is true we do not encumber the 
ing its line: its surfaces afford ample and appro- | summit with monstrous excrescence ; yet we gene- 
priate spaces for inscription (of which I think we | rally spoil it by depressing the apex, and substi- 
are much too chary in this country), and its plain! tuting for its graceful, acute point, a heavy 
and simple base forms an excellent background to | obtuse one, showing how little we even care to 
a figure placed slightly in advance of it. It is in| copy correctly the ready-made model. So far 
connection with these requirements of the day, | from any Egyptian obelisk having that heavy cha- 
and the qualities of the obelisk as a monumental | racter, its triangular pyramidion is at least 1} in 
feature, that it appears to me well worthy of con- | height toa base of 1, which gives it that lightness 
sideration, as well as on more abstractedly artistic | for which it is so justly admired. Thus, in the 
grounds, and especially so, if by treatment it can | obelisk at Heliopolis, the height of the pyramidion 
be made our own. | to its own base is as 1} to 1, which is the usual pro- 
The pyramid and the obelisk, if not directly the | portion of the perpendicular height to the length 
remains of hill worship and mountain associations, | of the base of the pyramidion, in obelisks erected or 
appear to have been directly suggested by these | represented by the Egyptians. But, besides a fre- 
objects of nature. A pyramid is a scarped hill: an | quentdisregard forthe proportion and beauty of the 
obelisk is a splinter of rock fashioned on four | apex, we show the same misappreciation of the 
sides. For the latter object in nature we have | purpose and character of an obelisk asthe Italians 
not to leave our own country: the Needles at the | and the French, by placing it alone in an open 
Isle of Wight and various other spicula of rock | space, as if it was admirable only for its height. 
formation of still more suggestive contours, to be The Egyptians employed the obelisk as a contrast 
found in various parts of our islands, suggest the | to the long horizontal lines of the cornice of their 
type which the Egyptian, in my idea, only carried temples; and two obelisks were placed for this 
out in art as it were half way; that is, to the purpose in front of the towers of their propyliea. 
point at which his architecture rested ; and, during | They well understood the value of this vertical 
the ages that have elapsed since his time, the line to relieve and contrast with the long horizon- 
problem does not appear to have been carried any | tal line of the building ; and by these means what 
further. I am not aware that the Greek ever) would have had a monotonous, presented a pleas- 
touched it. Now, the question I would submit ing effect. The Romans felt a similar want ot 
is, Does there or does there not exist in the obelisk | the vertical line; but they managed it less 
an interesting architectural problem yet unsolved ? | adroitly: they merely took one member out of a 
You are architects, and you know much better | building, and placed it by itself as a new and 
than I do—I am only an humble admirer of your | distinct monument ; and the column, increased to 
art ;—but perhaps, | may not be thought to show | an unreasonable size, was (with their usual 
this humility in thus uttering my impression that poverty of inventive design and deficiency of 
the artistic problem of the obelisk remains still taste) adopted by them for the purpose. We 
unsolved. have not the same want of the vertical line ; it 
Perhaps I may be allowed to add, that having | abounds with us, and under much better condi- 
made inquiries as to the possibility of obtaining tions than in a Roman city; we have therefore 
monolith obelisks of large size in British granite, || no object in adopting either the obelisk or the 
find nothing to prevent it; but that, on the | column to supply that want. , 
contrary, our isles will afford them of as largea|, Besides, to copy the obelisk, with which we 
size as any of the Egyptian examples, and probably | have no association of ideas, gives the impression 
indeed larger. The quarries of Cheesewring and | of inability to compose a monumental design. It 
Lamorna, in Cornwall, seem especially able to is a mere repetition of a well-known form (even if 
supply such. The weight of such monoliths, if| correetly copied) ; and if men of talent are to do 
large, of course is great: one of 75 feet, for in- | themselves credit by designing monuments dis- 
stance, would weigh about 250 tons. But the | playing originality and some mental power, they 
Egyptians quarried and moved and erected much | should scarcely be satisfied with the copy of an 
vreater masses, and they had neither gunpowder, object adapted neither to our wants nor to our 
steam, nor hydraulic rams. The age of Victoria ideas. An obelisk before an Egyptian temple is 
is, in engineering, I should hope, at least equal to deserving of admiration, because it fulfils the pur- 
that of the Pharaohs. If I am right, the com- | pose for which it was intended : its form is grace- 
pleting the problem of the obelisk left untouched | ful; and the hieroglyphics also add to Its beauty 
since their time, and the executing and erecting when well cut. These indeed are an important 
it (in monolith) in polished British granite, of a | feature in the obelisk ; it appears heavy without 


|size superior to any known example hitherto pro- | them, and never looks well, even in its proper 
| duced, would (if called for on any occasion) appear place before an Egyptian temple, when unsculp- 


to be a triumph of architectural and engineering | tured. But 1 do not suppose that any copier of 
skill not unworthy of the age and country. an obelisk would advocate the addition of hiero- 
I have, however, but made a sketch and ven- | glyphics in this country. If then it is not con- 


tured a suggestion; and in this most incomplete | sistent to preserve this one of its peculiar and 
and initiatory state, I beg to submit to the Insti- | pleasing features, how can it be consistent to 
tute of British Architects the problem of applying | adopt the obelisk itself, which is injured by their 
«“ Entasis and curvilinear treatment of a compensa- | omission? And I see no plea for its adoption as 
tory character to the obelisk.” /a monument, when neither its object nor its 
‘ | proper position is regarded. 








OBELISKS AND MONOLITHS AS ORNA- 
MENTS OF GREAT CITIES. 


TAKING another view of this subject from that 


THE INQUIRY AS TO NEW GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICES. 


adopted by the Rev. R. Burgess, Sir Gardner Mr. Beresrorp Hope presented on Tue sday 
% . . ° . smittee ¢ i “lo 

Wilkinson wrote as follows to the Honorary | evening the report of the committee appointe lon 
Secretary :— | his motion “to consider the reconstruction of the 


: = 7 pete aS 
Foreign Office in connection with the rebuilding 


— } 
has been recommended that obelisks should ne penne 
: ' of other offices on a uniform plan, due regard being 


be adopted in this country for monumental pur- glee pti B PAE ee 
poses, and the fact of our possessing granite quar- had to public ec onouy = tag ee ae 
ries of sufficient size to furnish obelisks even understand that the conan and me _ 
larger, if required, than any erected in Egypt, ep aN MY err 2 9 
shows that at least there is no objection to their petition o ast year . ah oBien nn Cheanenne 
use from the deficiency of proper materials. ol the Foreign — lig i re 
But it mav be asked what idea we associate othices shoakl be built rereal pin - tesa es 
with an obelisk, and what is our plea for adopting | uniform plan. It aleo a site ~— 
We have no feeling, no asso- | are told, as collected from the evic ence, that, ay 
from questions of taste, the practical advantages 
ian and Gothic are pretty equally balanced 


it as a monument ? ig 
ciation, connected with an obelisk. The Egyp- 
tians had a reason for its invention and for its | of Ital 

y f eertainly, j ing from the | 
employment, And certainly, judgi g a ee 
position and treatment of obelisks in modern as} The evidence before the committee as to a 
well as ancient Rome, in France, and in England, | reconstruction of the Foreign Office, a generally 
it is very evi rally been ¢ sti rf New Gove ces, is now 
it is very evident that there has generally been a | the question of New Government O , 
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concluded, and the committee have made up their 
report. The inquiry has had much general interest 
to the profession, specially in connection with the 
whole subject and bearing of competition, the 
caprice and uncertainty of any principle by the 
judges in choosing in so many instances. This 
has been no exception to the rule. The inquiry 
has led to a statement in regard to one firm 
amongst the competitors to which you may feel 
inclined to give publicity. It has come out in 
evidence that Mr. Burn, the only professional man 
on the committee, gave much time to examining 
the drawings, and concluded by making out for 
himself a list of those he thought should receive 
the premium. 

Messrs. Angell and Pownall being called in, 
were desired to examine some of the whole 
number sent in, with reference on/y to their com- | 
pliance with the conditions or not. They accord- | 
ingly reported in due time; and at the same time 
said that they had prepared a classified list, in 
order of merit of those designs referred to them 
which had complied. (I should mention that only 
sixty designs were referred to them, and that they 











| they had done this, and that as he had also done | ago, removed from the close neighbourhood 0: 
| so, the lists, taken together, would be some help College-hill to the vicinity of Highgate, and there 
| to the committee in deciding, in case and so far as | reconstructed on an eminence beside the Archway 
| the said list might be found to agree. This sug- | turnpike,—twenty-eight in number,—inhabitants 
| gestion was over-ruled by the committee, on the | all women, under fifty-five on admission; each 
ground that if the lists happened to agree and be | person has 12s. per week from the charity. They 
different from the feeling of the committee, they, | are very pretty edifices, of the Elizabethan order, 
the latter, would feel unable to put their choice —beautiful retreats for our poorer sisters, and 
against the judgment of the professional men!!! monuments of the posthumous benevolence of one 
This being so, after the meeting, and before the | of those charitable men with whom our city has 
final decision, Mr. Burn saw Messrs. Angell and | ever abounded. 
Pownall, and asked them individually if they} In the year 1419, during Sir Richard’s third 
would help his judgment, at any rate, by showing mayoralty, he entertained Henry of Agincourt, 
him their list. They did so, and I append the | and his bride, Catherine of France. It is stated 
lists for your information, as they came out in a/ that never before did a merchant display such 
public committee, wherein you will see the extra- magnificence as was then exhibited in the Guild- 
ordinary coincidence of judgment between the | hall, whether the account of precious stones to 
professional men (who had no idea that each was reflect the light of the chandeliers, choicest fish, 
doing the same thing, and had no previous concert exquisite birds, delicate meats, choirs of beautiful 
with each other), and by looking at the list finally females, wine conduits, rare confections, and pre- 
made out by the committee of judges you will cious metals, be at all constrained, is problematical. 
see the way in which they went to work. What) “Surely,” cried the amazed king, “never had a 
will come of the affair I don’t know, and cannot) prince such a subject. Even the fires are filled 
guess,—such lotteries are these matters; but if with perfumes.” 





added ten more on their own responsibility, as 
being worthy of detailed examination, and reported, 
as I have said, on seventy in all.) On hearing | 
this, Mr. Burn moved that the list of the referees | 


you will insert the lists you will give tosome of; “If your highness,” said Sir Richard, “ inhibit 
the competitors that honourable position amongst | me not, I will make these fires still more grateful.” 
their brethren of the profession which the judg-| As he ceased speaking, and the king nodding, 
ment of three of the leading members of it would acquiesced, he drew forth a packet of bonds, and, 











be laid on the table, saying that he was not aware | have assigned to them. LOOKER ON. | advancing to the fire, resumed, “Thus do I acquit 
| your highness of a debt of 60,0007.” 

Final Choice by the Committee of | i aa | uM *s List. The year following the expiration of Whityng- 
Judges. Messrs. Angell and Pownall’s List. r. Burn’s Lis ton’s first mayoralty was pregnant with great 
Foreign Off eT ee ee ee | —————~_ | events to London and England—the deposition of 

oreign ce. | | iit ° 
94. Coe and Hofland. 58. Banks and Barry. 58. Banks and Barry. King Richard II. and the ascent to the throne of 
58. Banks and Barry. |  116a. Scott. 116a, Scott. Henry IV. a measure in which the citizens con- 

liéa. Scott. | 35. Deane and Woodward. | 35. Deane. — | curred. 
7 Bellamy / gee Betamy. jo as w’Hasevilie. As alderman of the ward of Vintry he took an 
ie . . . . e 

54. Buxton. 94. Coe and Hofland. | 94. Coe and Hofland. active part in each popular measure. In 1389 he 
129. Street. ; 128. Morgan. 17. Bellamy. | superintended the festivities of a masked tourna- 





War Office. 


! 
' 
77. Garling. 77. Garling. 


~ |ment in Smithfield, lately the scene of a rebel 


77. Garling. {tumult. “Those who came in the king’s party,” 


75. D’Hazeville. | 116. Scott. 116. Scott. | says Fabian, “ had their armour and apparel gar- 
61. Rochead. | 35. Deane. 35. Sune. | nished with white harts, that had crowns of gold 
75. D’Hazeville. 


20. Brodrick. 
54a. Habershon. | 108. Humbert 
126. Dwyer. | 128. Morgan. 


140. Prichard and Seddon, | 75. D'Hazeville. 





‘about their necks. Twenty-four thus apparelled 
os. si ss se til led the horses of the same number of ladies by 
108. Humbert and Reeks. ‘chains of gold. The jousts continued four days, 
CEE AEE ARS === in the presence of the king, the queen, and the 


and Reeks. 





WHITYNGTON, LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

WE make some extracts from the memoir of | 
Whityngton, read by Mr. Deputy Lott, at the 
meeting in Myddelton-hall, Islington, mentioned 
in our last :— 

Having been requested, said Mr. Lott, by the 
parish authorities of Islington some years since, to 
write an inscription to be placed, upon the renewal 
of the celebrated Whityngton’s stone, upon the as- 
cent of Highgate-hill, I have considered that upon 
the visit of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society to the merrie town of Islington, some ac- 
count of the eminent merchant whose civic career 
this stone commemorates might be acceptable. I 
may here state that his name should be spelt 
“Whityngton.” It is with deep regret that I 
shall have to destroy some of the romance with 
which the history of this City celebrity has always 
been connected. 

So far from being of obscure or poor parentage, 
ora barelegged boy, Sir Richard’s father was a man 
of title, an honour not so lavishly bestowed as in 
the present day. Sir Richard was the son of Sir 
William Whityngton and Dame Joan, his wife, as 
appears by the Charter of Foundation of Whityng- 
ton College, made by his executors in 1424. Two 
inquisitions were also taken in the 46th and 47th 

Edward III. after the death of Joan, wife of 
William de Whityngton, deceased. Various places 
and dates have been assigned as his birthplace, 

and time of birth, viz. Ellesmere, in Shropshire, 
1354; Taunton, Somerset, 1340; also 1360, and 
Lancashire. It will be found that the person 
supposed to be Sir Richard’s father, is called Wil- 
liam de Whityngton—a surname, no doubt, taken 
from the name of the place they were born or 
lived in. Shropshire, said to be the native county 
of Sir Richard, contained a place named Whityng- 
ton: of the date of his birth, or the employment 
of his younger years, but little is known. 

Having endeavoured to give some account as to 

the birth and marriage of Richard Whityngton, I 

will now state the successive civie honours which, 

at various times, were conferred upon him. That 
he arose early to wealth and civie honours is not 





to be doubted, for we find from the repertories of 


the Court of Aldermen, he was elected Alderman 
of Broad-street Ward, by the good men of that 


ward, 1393, 16 Richard IT. ; he served as Sheriff 


of london (on the feast of St. Matthias), together 
with Drew Barentyn, 1393; re-elected Alderman, 





'whole court, his Majesty himself giving proofs of 


1394, 17 Richard II.; appointed by the king as_ 
mayor for part of the year, in the room of Adam 
Baume, 1397, 20 Richard II.; election as mayor, | 


his skill and dexterity. During the whole time 
open house was kept, at the king’s expense, at the 
Bishop of London’s palace, for the entertainment 


1397, 21 Richard II.; ditto, 1406, 8 Henry IV. ; | °f all persons of distinction.” 
ditto member of parliament, 1416, 4 Henry V. ; | There is still mn the possession of the Mercers 
ditto as mayor, 1419, 7 Henry V. ; his last attend- Company, the original ordinances of Richard 
ance at City meetings was, 1422, 1 Henry VI. | Whityngton’s charity, headed by “a —- 
So that, in fact, Richard Whityngton was indeed | illumination, representing,” says Pennant, “ Whit- 
four times Lord Mayor of London. tington lying on his death-bed, a very lean, con- 
When Whityngton was yet a boy, the burning sumed, meagre body; and his three executors, 
of coal was considered such a public nuisance that | With a priest and divers others standing by his 
it was prohibited by Act of Parliament under pain | bedside. ‘ 
of death, but it is singular enough that by the I now come to the celebrated portion of the 
time he had been thrice Lord Mayor of London, | history of Whityngton, namely, in connection 
1418, the importation of coal formed a consider- | with that respectable and useful domestic animal, 
able branch of the commerce of the Thames; and the cat, without which our menage at home seems 
although a person was once executed for a breach hardly complete; but I regret to have to de- 
of this law, it is supposed that a dispensation was molish the celebrity of poor Puss in connection 
made in Whityngton’s favour; for from the first with Sir Richard Whittington ; for historical re- 
opening of the coal trade in England, and for ages search shows that he was not of poor origin, 


after, it had a reputation for making fortunes only | 
exceeded by that of the mines of Golconda and | 
Peru * 4 . ” . 

Whityngton died some time between the last of | 
the above dates, and March following; his will, | 
made Sept. 5, 1421, being proved in the Hustings, | 
on the Monday after the feast of St. Perpetua and | 
Felicitas, March 7, 1423. No other will of his is 
to be found on the Hustings Rolls, nor any will of 
any one of the same name, nor of his father-in- 
law Fitzwarren. 

In a small court leading out of Grubb-street, 
called Sweeden’s-passage, was a building tradi- 
tionally said to be the residence of Sir Richard 
Whittington in the reign of Henry IV. and of 
Sir Thomas Gresham in that of Elizabeth. It was 
a curious building ; and, with its projecting stair- 
case, was pulled down in March, 1805, and three 
small houses occupy the site. 

_A life of Sir Richard Whityngton, published by 
North, 1828, and another by Horn, 1811, maintain 
the story of the cat. 

Having traced the municipal career of Sir 
Richard Whityngton, I must now allude to his 
acts of benevolence and utility. Of the latter, 
he rebuilt the church of St. Michael Royal, in the 
City, and founded therein a college, in 26 Henry 
VIII.; benefactions valued at no more than 
20/. 1s. 8d. per annum. The property must have 
much increased in value. The college was dis- 
solved by Edward VI. but the almshouses remained. 
The almshouses, still under the direction of the 
Mercer’s Company, were, about thirty-five years 











neither did he owe any of his riches to the prowess 
of the tiger’s miniature. * * ° 
The clerk of the Mercers’ Company has in his 
apartment at Mercers’ Hall a portrait on canvas 
of a man about sixty years of age, in a fine livery 
gown and black cap of the time of Henry VIII. 
such as Yeomen of the Guard now wear. The 
figure reaches about half the length of the arms 
from the shoulders; on the left hand of the figure 
is a black and white cat, whose right ear reaches 
up to the band or broad turning-down of the skirt 
of the figure ; on the left hand upper corner of the 
canvas is printed “R. Whittington, 1536.” The size 
of the canvas of this portrait has for somereason been 
altered, and the inscription has evidently been 
painted since the alteration ; yet it is hardly to be 
supposed it was then invented, and if not, it carries 
the vulgar opinion of some connection between 
Whityngton and a cat as far back as 1536. The 
romantic legend of the Cat, from “ Keighley’s 
Tales and Popular Fictions,” will always continue 
to delight and stimulate the youthful fancy of 
every rising generation. Neither Grafton nor 
Holinshed says anything of the legendary history 
of Sir Richard Whityngton; but it must have 
been current in the reign of Elizabeth ; for in the 
first scene of Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Knight 
of the Burning Pestle ” (1613), the citizen says to 
the prologue, “ Why could you not be contented, 
as well as others, with the legend of Whitting- 
ton?” The word “legend” in this place would 
seem to indicate the story of the cat. Cats, as we 
know, fetched a high price in America when it 
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was first colonised by the Spaniards. Two cats, 
we are told, were taken out as a speculation to 
Cuyaba, where there was a plague of rats, and 
they were sold for a pound of gold. Their first 
kittens fetched each thirty pieces of eight, the 
next generation not more than twenty, and the 
price gradually fell as the colony became stocked 
with these. The elder Almagro is said to have 
given 600 pieces of eight to the person who 
presented him with the first cat which was 
brought from South America. 

It is strange what a propensity the vulgar have 
for applying some other cause than industry, 
frugality, and skill, seconded by good fortune (the 
usual and general road, I believe, to wealth), to 
the acquisition of riches. I hardly ever knew, in 
my own country, an instance of the attainment to 
opulence by a man who, as the phrase goes, had 
risen from nothing, that there was not some 
extraordinary mode of accounting for it circulated 
among the vulgar. 

In an interesting work, entitled “Popular 
Music of the Olden Time; Illustration of the 
National Music of England,” by W. Chappell, 
F'.S.A. is the following :—* The earliest notice of 
‘Turn again, Whittington,’ as a tune—if a mere 
change of bells may come under that denomina- 
tion —is in Shirley’s ‘Constant Maid,’ act ii. 
scene 2, 1640, where the niece says :-— 

* Faith, how many churches do you mean to build 
Before you die? Six bells in every steeple, 
And let them all go to the City tune, 
‘Turn again, Whittington,’”’—who they say 
Grew rich, and let his land out for nine lives 
*Cause all came in by a cat.’”” 


A ballad was entered at Stationers’ Hall a few 
months later, then a drama on the same subject. 
The following extracts are from the registers of 
the company, on Feb. 8, 1604, to Thomas Pavior : 
—‘“The history of Richard Whityngton, of his 
low birthe, his great fortune, as that was played 
by the prince’s servants;” and on July 6, 1605, 
to Jo. Wright, a ballad called “The wondrous Life 
and memorable Death of Sir Richard Whityngton, 
now some time Lord Mayor of the honourable 
City of London,” and is contained in Johnson’s 
** Crowne Garland of Golden Roses,” 1612. 


Whityngton’s Stone.—The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine has many accounts of this stone—as also the 
interesting journal, Notes and Queries. 

In September, 1824, it is stated that a stone, at 
the foot of Highgate-hill, was supposed to have 
been placed there by Whittington, on the spot 
where he heard Bow bells. It had a pavement 
round it, about 18 feet in circumference. From 
an old engraving of it, it appears that it was a 
small obelisk, or pyramid, standing on a square 
base, and surmounted by a cross, apparently of 
iron. This stone remained until 1795, when one S. 
who was a parish officer of Islington, had it 
removed and sawn in two, and placed the halves 
on each side of Queen’s Head-lane, in the Lower- 
street, Islington. The pavement he converted to 
his own use, and with it paved the yard of the 
Blue Last public-house (now the Marlborough 
Head), Islington. The parishioners expressed 
great dissatisfaction ; and, to make some amends, 
Mr. Finel, the mason, was employed to place 
another stone in its stead, and on which was 
‘marked “ Whittington’s Stone.” Some land, it 


Lord Mayor of London. 
1397, Richard 2nd, 
1106, Henry 4th. 
1420, Henry 5th. 
Sheriff, 1395.’ ” 





THE “DREADNOUGHT” HOSPITAL SHIP. 


In consequence of the evil effect produced upon 
the patients on board the Dreadnought, the vessel 
has been taken, or is to be taken, farther down the 
river. Circumstances having given a fresh noto- 
riety to this institution, a few particulars may be 
found interesting. There has been an hospital for 
seamen on the Thames since March, 1821. During 
that time the number of cases which have been 
relieved amounts to 79,365; and it should be 
recorded that this noble charity is not confined to 
people of our country, but is open for the use of 
other nations. The following table shows the 
proportion of seamen belonging to different States 
who have been benefited at this hospital :— 


Englishmen............... 44,697 
Scotchmen ............... 9,213 
ERM oo neste icasensccs 6,741 
Frenchmen ............... 353 
CII os ccc ccccvaceue 1,199 
INN 3. ccc dessdanck 959 
PYUMBMO A. 5. ccicicicxe si 1,737 
ROI noc cccsarouas 377 
je) 1,147 
Swedes and Norwegians 3,285 
RENE 5<s Wixacavidhes d4e 803 
RUIN, oo cciseccay sss 610 
os aa. Oe 421 
East-Indians ............ 2,204 
West-Indians ............ 1,429 
British Americans ...... 1,084 
United States ............ 1,773 
South Americans ...... 220 
pO SR ee 470 
OI. cadeciskcchevasss 17 
MINN Gk ons cas coacanccauds 82 
New Zealanders ......... 50 
New South Wales ...... 41 
South Sea Islanders ... 273 
GTM ooo orech suave 47 
BOD 6 GO <...65.cccsesee 148 


Out of this large number of unfortunates who 
have found shelter and assistance, 56,371 have 
been discharged cured, and 10,747 convalescent. 
Some have been conveyed to their homes: 4,411 
have died: 3,228 have been partially or wholly 
clothed ; 3,388 supplied with shoes and stockings 
only. 

A visit to this great ship, once the Caledonia, 
now the Dreadnought, shows what can be done, 
even under ill conditions, by the proper applica- 
tion of skill. The need of an establishment like 
this will be acknowledged, when we consider that 
28,749 vessels, including repeated voyages, enter 
the Thames in each year, nd that the number of 
men engaged in sailing tis great fleet is about 
58,307. 

On the 17th of February last, the patients were 
brought on board the present vessel from the old 
Dreadnought. The difficult operation of removing 
such a large number of sick persons was safely 





is stated, lying on the left hand side in ascending and comfortably managed, and various means 
the hill, and probably just behind the stone, is held | which have been suggested by an increased know- 


on the tenure of keeping the stone in repair, and 
on its removal a new one was immediately placed 
there, of smaller dimensions, though it was never 
known by whom. On this field, facing the road, 
there stood, in ancient times, a lazar-house, or 
hospital, for the reception of leprous persons, every 
vestige of which has long been destroyed. The 
references to this institution, as noticed in 
Tanner’s “ Notitia Monastica,” are meagre and 
unsatisfactory. 

It appears that this lazar-house was founded 
12 Edward IV. 1473: and in 1653, the land, which 
belonged to Charles I. was sold to Ralph Harrison, 
of London, esq. 

Whityngton’s stone was replaced in the year 
1795, by Mr. Charles Wilkinson, of 17, Highbury- 
place, and Mr. Horace Muckton, of Highbury- 
terrace. It remained until 1821, when another 
was put up, and which was replaced in 1851 by the 
present stone. 

The disappearance of the stone in 1821 caused 
a great stir, and several letters appeared in the 
Notes and Queries and the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, on the said subject. 

The Times paper of September 12, 1854, gives 
the following description of the inscription :—“ A 
plain stone, about 2 feet high, is now erected 
there, which has chiselled on it the following brief 
history of Whityngton’s life. 


ledge of the principles of ventilation were adopted 


|to improve the state of the vessel. The cost of 
| alterations amounted to about 15,000/. 


A stair- 
lease leads from the river to the main deck, and 
those visitors who are not familiar with great 
ships will feel surprise at the vast space which is 
| presented to view, on reaching the deck. This 
being in parts covered with an awning, serves 
|as a promenade for convalescent patients. The 
| width of this ship is 4 feet greater than that of 
| the old one, and the height between each deck con- 
| siderably greater. On reaching the upper deck, 
| the large area which, with the exception of the 
| officers’ apartments, chapel, &c. reaches the whole 
‘length of the ship, presents a striking appearance 
of cleanliness and order. The ports serve for the 
purposes of light and ventilation, and there are 
also spacious shafts, which communicate with the 
lower decks. The beds of the patients are placed 
at a fair distance from each other. Water for all 
the purposes of food, &c. is laid on from the water 
company’s supply. The Thames water 1s only used 
in the iron pipes, for heating the wards. Nhe bed- 
| clothes, &c. of the patients are frequently changed, 
and washed and aired at a long distance from the 
Thames, The port-holes are left open in different 
degrees, during both winter and summer. The 
wards are well lighted night and day. 
| The lower decks comprise convalescent, sur- 
‘ 


‘ Whityngton Stone. Sir R. Whityngton, thrice | 





geon’s, and physician’s wards. Outside the ship 
is a platform, on which unfortunate seamen who 
have met with accidents can be taken from boats, 
placed on trestle beds, which can be readily moved 
to one of the shafts already mentioned, and 
hoisted, by means of pulleys and ropes, to any of 
the decks. Below the third deck all is darkness, 
but by the lantern’s aid the apparatus for warming 
the different parts of the vessel may be seen. 
It is a difficult matter to ventilate this portion of 
the ship. Doubtless, care is taken to remove and 
deodorise the “bilge water,” and get as much 
current as possible to remove the dense and un- 
wholesome air which collects here. The massive 
timbers of this part of the ship show that many 
a sturdy English oak, the growth of centuries, has 
been here brought into use. Hose and other 
apparatus are kept in readiness in case of fire. A 
library has been formed which might be added to 
by well-disposed persons. 

The medical officer here was too hasty in his 
conclusions as to the innocence of sewage in 
Thames water, and pressed them much too vehe- 
mently as reasons for leaving things as they are; 
but he deserves praise for not having allowed 
desire to maintain his opinions, when found un- 
sound, endanger the lives of those under his care. 








SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN IN THAMES 
WATER. 

I WOULD beg permission to communicate through 
your columns the result of some experiments I 
have recently made with the view of deciding the 
much-vexed question regarding the existence or 
non-existence of sulphuretted hydrogen in the 
water of the Thames. 

When we bear in mind the enormous quantity 
of sewage, rich in sulphur compounds, which daily 
flows into the river, it will be evident that much 
sulphuretted hydrogen must be present, although, 
strange to say, several eminent analysts have 
failed to detect it by chemical tests, and have 
consequently denied its existence. 

Recently, I have collected several samples of 
Thames water from the pier of Hungerford-bridge. 
In each specimen I recognised sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, but the quantity in the samples varied con- 
siderably. The method adopted for detecting this 
gas was as follows:—A pint of water was intro- 
duced into a glass flask, over the mouth of which 
was placed a piece of white blotting-paper, mois- 
tened with acetate of lead. On gently heating 
the water, the test-paper became in a few 
minutes discoloured by the sulphuretted hydro- 
gen expelled, but the depth of colour imparted 
to the paper differed very remarkably; in 
some, the colour was a light brown; in others, 
almost black. This variation of colour was due, 
as subsequent experiments proved, to the de- 
gree of agitation to which the water was ex- 
posed previously to analysis. Ifa bottle was only 
partially filled, the shaking of the water in its 
carriage from the river to the laboratory expelled 
nearly every trace of gas, and on removing the 
stopper it escaped; but in bottles quite filled and 
well stoppered no agitation could take place, and 
consequently the gases remained in solution. 
This may perhaps explain why several chemists 
have recently failed to detect sulphuretted hy- 
drogen in Thames water. : ‘ 

Having noticed this peculiar circumstance, it 
appeared important to determine the rapidity 
with which sulphuretted hydrogen is expelled 
from water by agitation. To this end I prepared 
a quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen water, con- 
taining in each imperial pint 14°72 cubic inches of 
gas, at 60 degrees Fahrenheit. ; ; 

A pint of this solution gently stirred in an 
open glass beaker for five minutes lost 11°57 
cubic inches, and retained 3°15 cubic inches. 

A second pint, stirred for ten minutes, lost 
13-95 cubic inches, and retained 077 cubie inch. 

A third pint, stirred for twenty minutes, lost 
14-29 cubic inches, and retained 0°43 cubic inch. 

A fourth pint, stirred for half an hour, retained 
only sufficient sulphuretted hydrogen to impart, 
when heated, but a very slight colouration to lead 
paper. The above experiments were made in a 
room of a temperature of 63 deg. Fahrenheit. At 
a higher temperature, the escape of the gas is 
much more rapid and complete. 

During the recent hot weather, the water of 
the Thames has attained a temperature of from 
70 deg. to 75 deg.; and as the slightest agitation 
of the water at this temperature will cause the 
expulsion of nearly all the sulphuretted hydrogen 
it receives from the sewers, your readers may 
form some idea of the extent to which the atmo- 
sphere near the river has been recently con- 
taminated. 
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I have made an extensive series of experiments 
with other gaseous products of the decomposition 
of animal matter ; but as the details would occupy 
too much of your valuable space, I will confine 
myself to mentioning the important fact, that of 
all the gases which are soluble in water, more than 
nine-tenths of the quantity of gas held in solution 
is expelled by ten minutes’ agitation. 

At the present moment I am engaged studying 
the gases contained in Thames mud, and should 
you deem the results worthy of a place in your 
valuable journal, I shall feel much pleasure in 
communicating them to you. 

Hy. MEDLOCK. 
Chemical Laboratory, 
Great Marlborough-street. 








THE STATE OF THE THAMES. 

Srz,—Will you allow a working man to say a 
few words in reference to your article in last 
week’s number, on the State of the Thames, ce. 
You say,—‘ The poisonous matters passed into the 
river are returned with each tide, instead of being 
carried out to sea.” This is quite true at the 
present time, but it is not always so; and very few 
persons know the reason why it is not carried out 
to sea just now. Perhaps, sir, you are not aware 
that it és, and has been, the wind that prevents it. 
We have had the wind now, for upwards of two 
months, what we call up the river,—that is, vary- 
ing from north to north-east and east. Now, 
when the wind is this way in dry weather, not a 
drop of sewage can get out of the Thames, and it 
is, as you say, in another part, “washing about 
between Greenwich and Chelsea, seldom reaching 
to Richmond on the flood, or Barking Creek on 
the ebb tide ;” and it will continue to do so, till 
we have a change of wind. In the spring-tides it 
gets further up the river, and in the neap-tides it 
gets lower down. Another fact you mention is, 
**that the shores do not smell so bad as the water 
does when the tide is in.” This is the honest 
truth, and those who say it is the mud on the 
banks are only misleading those who have to deal 
with this great question. 

All the money in England, and all the science 


men can bring to bear on this sewerage, will not | 


cleanse the river of this filthy water, without a 
change of wind or heavy rain. It is quite right for 
them to do all they can to prevent it from getting 
worse. 
from south to south-west, or west, for one week, 
with the neap-tides, would blow all this dirty | 
water out to sea, and never to return again. So | 
would a week’s heavy rain, that would make a| 
head of water up the country that would force all | 
the dirty out, and send the fresh water lower down | 
every ebb. 
never been so bad before: it has never smelt so | 
bad I own, but that is through the hot weather. 
We have the river as bad almost every year, only 


| books, &e. 


when the lock gates were opened and ships ad- ' 
mitted into the docks, all sorts of refuse floated 
in with them, and it was afterwards collected in 
the dock with nets and thrown into the Thames, 
Srom which it came. That course had been adopted 
for thirty years,—ever since the docks were} 
opened. The company could not prevent the re- | 
fuse from floating into the dock with the tide. 

Mr. Collett, the secretary of the St. Katharine’s 
Dock Company, said, if he could find any place 
to deposit the stuff in, he would do so, The stuff 
that came into the dock came under his own 
knowledge. When he saw anything floating, he 
directed a man to collect it, put it into a punt, 
and throw it into the Thames, just outside the 
lock. It was not offensive matter, but consisted 
of hoops, sticks, chips, matting, and anything 
that floated upon the Thames. Sometimes there 
was a dead rat or cat amongst the stuff. 

It was agreed that the practice of thirty years 
should be discontinued, and in case no further 
complaint was made within a month that nominal 
damages should be awarded. There is some- 
thing exceedingly ludicrous in the idea of Father 
Thames repudiating and prosecuting others on | 
account of his own filth: it reminds us some-. 
what of the fable of the Wolf and the Lamb. 





ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY ART 
EXHIBITION. 

Tue old adage that “the house divided against 
| itself cannot stand,” is certainly not exemplified in 
the case of this institution, which, though still, 
suffering from the effects of internal feuds during 


| 


‘the last two years, has, nevertheless, through the | 





| exertions of a portion of its members, enthusiastic | 


in the advancement of art, presented to the public, 
in at least one of the departments of this their 
| thirtieth exhibition of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, a good collection of works by modern 
-masters. It is not our purpose to conjure up the 
‘shade of dissension which for some time has 
haunted this institution; but we cannot refrain 
from remarking that it is a lamentable circum- 


| stance that a body so eminently calculated to shed , 
a lustre on the art of the present day, should even Bond (Liverpool), Abbott, and Burkenshaw, 
e been forced | besides those from London, by Mr. Cooper, R.A. 
' Callow, Chase, Ambrose, Harwood, Kc. 

| 


| temporarily, owing to a dissension, hav 
to deviate from the path of progress. With great 

regret do we notice in the catalogue an absence of | 
the names of some artists who for years have been 


A gale of wi . er ae necsiiale Ae * ee | 
gale of wind down the river varying | {he chief contributors to the exhibitions, but we 


‘abstain from mentioning names, in the sincere | 


| hope that they may hereafter be induced—from a 


desire to serve the common cause — to bury al 
recollection of past differences in oblivion. | 

In August, 1823, the institution was incor- 
porated, and awarded by Government a grant of | 


Many persons think the river has | 3002. per annum, for the purpose of presenting | 


an annual exhibition of the fine arts,and sustaining 
the schools of the Academy, the purchase of casts, | 
The late eminent architect, Francis | 


it happens in February or March, when the | Johnston, presented the Academy with a suite of 


weather is cold: it has been so for the last ten 
years, and always will, more or less, when the | 


wind is up the river, in dry weather, until some | 


galleries admirably adapted for exhibitions, and 
in 1850 additional accommodation was provided | 
by his widow. The grant above alluded to, not- 


batter ply al wth he sewerage. The ei widating the atc band by eh 
Wes Witenes oh ine ea ae that ‘the flood sae | ceeds of the annual exhibition, proved inadequate 
carries all the filth up the piver This isthe w: ide | to meet the actual expenses, and the salaries of 
be okt meek as a tn aoe Re. te WFONS | the officers gradually dwindled down to mere 

: go down the river, This must be | nominal sums, and even these remained unpaid. 


nt € . < 
put a stop to. If the sewage were pumped into 


the river at high-water, and the first three or four | 
hours’ ebb, and then all the sewers closed till the 

next tide, Old Father Thames would keep London | 
clean and sweet for many years to come: we 

should never see the dirty water back to the place 
it started from, and we should have three hours’ 

fresh water down out of the country every tide. 

This would give time to determine what shall be 
done for the future, and to pause before spending 
millions of money on the great trunk sewer. If 
the river can be kept sweet and clean for a few 
thousands, why tax ourselves more ? T.S. H. 





FATHER THAMES COMPLAINS!! 


A Few days since the authorities of St. 
Katharine’s Dock were summoned before the 
inagistrates of the Thames-street Police Office, 


charged with throwing offensive matter into the | 


river Thames, by which they had rendered them 
selves liable to the penalty of 207, 

The solicitor for the Board of Conservators for 
the river Thames said that the real defendants 
were the St. Katharine’s Dock Company, who had 
been in the habit of throwing the filth and refuse 
of their dock into the river, and it was deter- 
mined that if possible the evil should b 
, ‘ e checke 
ey se checked 

Those connected with the docks stated that 





'The recent dissensions, however, resulted in an 
investigation by Mr. Norman McCleod, and we 
understand, without making allusion to the ques- | 
tion as to who were the delinquents, new ar- 
rangements and an increased grant were recom- 
mended, as also that the working classes should be 


i . . . 
| admitted at a reduced rate of one penny, which is 


‘now the case in the evenings, but which very 
| laudable course the Academy had for some time | 
| previously discontinued. The attendances of | 
| pupils at the art schools of the Academy are | 
| limited in the extreme, but we attribute that | 
fact to the advantages of the institution not being | 
sufficiently brought before the public. In the | 
department of painting the annual displays have | 
been generally creditable, and occasionally 80 
in that of sculpture, if the limited accommoda- | 
|tion for that branch be considered. But the’ 
| department of architecture might well be erased 
from the catalogue, and, in fact, is but a mockery. | 
As no effect can be without a cause, we are told 
that exhibitors very generally complained of their 
drawings being placed in an ante or mere pas- 
sage room to the gallery, entered from the large | 
room after the eye had been feasted in beholding | 
oil and water-colour paintings; and the rigidity 
of architectural sketches thereby made more | 
apparent, and their comparatively sombre tones 
presenting an unfavourable contrast; also that 
favouritism was observed in the hanging of the | 





AER 


drawings. These facts are worthy the considera. 
tion of the Academy; and certainly there is 
sufficient architectural talent in Ireland to make 
this department important and attractive, if the 
profession were induced to come forward, 

The present exhibition is certainly not the 
most copiously filled of those we have witnessed, 
but it is nothing the worse for that. Central and 
conspicuous in the principal room is a full-length 
portrait of the Queen, taken by Mr. Catterson 
Smith, on the occasion of her Majesty’s visit 
to Dublin, and of course the subject of much 
criticism. This artist contributes a tumber of 
excellent portraits, as also does Mr. G. F. Mulvany ; 
and the painting by the latter, entitled “The 
Belgian Painter Ray and the Duke of Alva,” is a 
work of considerable merit. Mr. Danby’s petite 
sketches of Blackrock Castle, Ireland, and Loch 


| Awe, Scotland, sustain the reputation of that 


eminent artist. Mr. Giles’s (R.S.A.) picture of 
Loch-na-Gar, Balmoral ; “ An Interior,” by A, 
Veerhoven ; “The Surprise and Arrest of Sir 
Henry Slingsby for Complicity in the Ormond 
Conspiracy of 1658,” by Mr. Bridgford, R.H.A. 
attract much attention. In the latter especially 
the effect of the moonlight on the crimson velvet 


jackets of the conspirators is peculiarly striking. 


Viscount Francia, of Brussels, displays several 
meritorious works, amongst which we may parti- 
cularize his “ Killarney, Scenery ; “ Sheemingen at 


Sunset ;” “Fisherman’s Dwelling near Amster- 
dam ; 


” 


and his water-colour view of “A Village 
in the Ardennes: a Winter Scene,” by Schemeders 
and Bouchey ; “ Rustic Workshop in Bitchworth- 
_park, Surrey,” by Mr. Upton; Mr. Marquis’s 
sketches on “ The Tolka,” “ Near Malahide,” and 
“Evening on the Liffey,” deserve particular 
‘notice. ‘Queer Music,” by Miss Boake; “ Brig 
‘driving Ashore,” by Edwin Hayes; “View of 
_ Amsterdam,” by Mr.Springer; “ Painter’s Studio,” 
‘by Mr. Wingfield ; “Medmenham Abbey, on the 
Thames,” by George Chester; “Bray Strand— 
Evening,” by Edwin Hayes (a small picture, 
"quoted at 50/.), and “The Forge,” by W. Brocas, 
| R.H.A. are amongst the chief works. 

We also find contributions from Messrs. Crowley, 


In the water-colour department are some very 
excellent pictures, though not quite up to the 
mark of previous exhibitions; and amongst the 
local contributors we find the names of Messrs. 
Engleheart, Watkins, Wakeman, Craig, Howis, &c. 

The miniatures on ivory, by Mr. Mulrenin, 
R.H.A. excel the life-size portraits by that gentle- 


| man ; and we should have expected better pictures 


from that eminent artist and antiquary, Dr. 
Petrie. 

Passing to the Antique Academy, we find Mr. 
‘hristopher Moore a principal exhibitor, chiefly of 
busts, some of which we recognize as having been in 
previous exhibitions. Mr. Thomas Farrell’s model 
trom which the late Rev. Dr. Murray’s statue 
in the Roman Catholic Metropolitan Cathe- 
dral was executed, is a feature of considerable 
interest, and an excellent likeness. The only 
architectural drawings of merit are “ A Facade to 
the Hall of a City Company,” designed by Mr. 
Wyatt Papworth, in accordence with the details 
of that of the Seuola di San Marco, at Venice, 
erected in 1485, from designs by Martino Lom- 
bardo; and a design for the Wellington testimonial 
at Liverpool, by Nr. John McCurdy ; the others 
being poorly finished. Let us hope that our pre- 
vious remarks respecting this department may not 
be lost, and that next year we shall have the 
pleasure of chronicling the particulars of its 
features more favourably. Four drawings consti- 
tute the present architectural exhibition ! 





ARCHITECTS AND BOARDS OF 
GUARDIANS. 

Tue Engineer mentions that, “the Bolton 
guardians, who have determined on building a 
new workhouse, have had a discussion whether 
the architects should not be bound éo furnish the 
quantities of the various works to be performed 
by contractors, the architects having refused to 
do so. It was contended by several guardians 
that the Board ought to be furnished with the 
quantities, otherwise they would not know what 
they were contracting for; and it was understood 
by the Board when they elected the architects, 
that the sum of 500/. was to be paid them for the 
whole of their services in connection with the 
erection of the new workkouse, It was urged in 
reply that these discussions were only intended by 
the parties opposing, to throw obstacles in the 
way of the architects, and that it was not the inten- 
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tion of the architects to charge the guardians for 
getting out the quantities, but, if they were re- 
quired to get them out for the contractors, it was 
the contractors who ought to pay for them. Mr. 
Skelton moved—‘ That the architects prepare the 
detail plans and specifications for the superstruc- 
ture of the new workhouse as soon as possible, 
and that preparations be made for letting the 
building.” Mr. Latham moved, as an amend- 
ment :—‘ That the quantities be given to the 
Board, and the contract signed by the architects, 


before any more orders be given to the architects.’ | 


On a division, the motion was carried.” If the 
Board take proper advice on the subject, they 
will find it is not the province of the architects, 
quoad architects, to take out the quantities, and 
that the Board cannot properly call upon the 
architects 'to supply them without extra charge. 





BARRACKS, TOWER OF LONDON. 

As you have lately taken up the subject of bar- 
racks, I wish to direct your attention to the last 
barracks erected in London by the royal engineers, 
viz. those in the Tower. The officers’ quarters are 
for seven only, and the size of the rooms is so 
absurdly large, barrack furniture will not make 
them look comfortable, nor will a fire warm them. 
The mess-room will dine sixty, and in this room I 
believe the average daily diners do not exceed 
three. The kitchen, as it was originally built, 
was enormous, and the fireplace and chimney so 
badly constructed, that it was impossible to make 
the smoke ascend ; and, after repeated trials and 
repeated failures, a reward of 10/. was offered to 
any one who could cause the smoke to follow its 
destined course. All appeared hopeless, till at 
last some one suggested to build a wall half way 
across the kitchen, and prevent so much cold air 
finding its way into the chimney. This has had 
the desired effect, but the kitchen might have 
been originally constructed half the size, and the 
present space has more accommodation than the 
usual dinner for three requires. I wish you would 
visit the spot, and verify these statements. 

as Be 





“ Tower, 19th April, 1752. 

“T have surveyed and examined the Irish bar- 
racks in the Tower, and found the whole in very bad 
condition. It is an old building, framed with 
timber and weather-boarded in the front. All the 
principal timbers are much decayed: the roof’ is 
very defective, and lets in water. The whole 
building is ont of level, and stands at present only 
by the upright posts which are put up to sus- 
tain it. 

The bad condition of these barracks causes a 
very considerable expense yearly to keep them in 
repair, which I have occasion to know, by having 
the charge of the works in the Tower. It is also 
observed, that these barracks are more unhealthy 
than the others in the Tower, which is from their 
bad condition and the manner in which they are 
built. I am, therefore, of opinion, as they are 
past all manner of being repaired, the best and 
frugalist method is to take down the whole, and 
build the barracks after a reguler and proper 
plan. “Due. CAMPBELL.” 

* Having attended the above work survey, I am 
of the same opinion with Mr. Campbell. 

“J. H. Bastipe.” 


While looking for some other matters in the 
king’s collection British Museum, we chanced to 
fall upon the above letter, which shows that a 
hundred years ago the barracks were as much a 
matter of complaint as at the present day. 





PROSCRIBED CLASSES AND LOW SIDE 
WINDOWS. 

I DARE say that you will allow me, in reply to 
Mr. Thos. Wright’s communication in the last 
number of the Builder, to say that the use which 
he suggests for the low side windows in our old 
churches was suggested by myself as long ago as 
April 1848, in a letter to the Eeclesiologist. 1 
collected further evidence in support of my view, 
which is embodied in other letters in the Eecle 
siologist, for October 1848, and June 1849. The 
subject is one which has been constantly under 
discussion, and Mr. Wright will find letters from 
myself and two or three other correspondents so 
lately as in the Zeclesiologist for last June. He 
will find that I have adduced very many proofs of 
the existence of proscribed classes in this country, 
and of the religious disabilities under which they 
laboured. There were, for instance, converted 
Jews and lepers, besides, probably, other classes 
analogous to the Cagots, described by M. Michel, 
and referred to by me in the second of my letters ; 


|}and I think he will find that thongh his sueges- 
| tion had been anticipated so long ago, no sufli- 
| cient answer has ever been given to it; nor has 
jany other of the theories which have been 
| broached, so completely met all tlie difficulties of 
| the case. My suggestion was that these low side 
windows should be called “ Eucharistic’ windows. 
GEORGE EpMuND Srreet, F.S.A. 





THE EDINBURGH CASTLE QUESTION, 
THE citizens of Edinburgh appear to be still in 
|a ferment, and apparently with reason, as to the 
| alterations and “improvements” still in progress 
on the castle rock. So noble a site, indeed, well 
|merits the watchful anxiety of all lovers of the 
picturesque ; but, so far as regards ourselves, with- 
out a personal inspection we can scarcely enter 
into the question either on one side or the other, 
though urged by local correspondents to do so. 
One complains “ how tamely the architects ‘at the 
Architectural Institute in Edinburgh} received 
the law from the lips of an offieer of Engineers,” 
namely, we presume, Colonel Moody, who planned 
and is carrying out the alterations so as to accom- 
modate an increased number of troops. But may 
not this “tameness” have arisen from a feeling, 
on the part of the majority, that the alterations, 
past or prospective, were not so very serious or 
obnoxious after all as was believed or feared ? 

But, besides the objection te any improper tam- 
pering with the general aspect of the castle and 
its rock, there is another question that seems to 
be involved ; and ‘that is, the advisability of crowd- 
ing more troops within the restricted limits « 
the castle area, already crowded with buildings at 
least, if not with men. Colonel Moody is urged 
on, it appears, according to his ewn admission, by 


a necessity for providing “a great deal more | 


accommodation for the troops.” In a time of 
peace would it not be much more advisable, for 
the sake of health to the troops, to extend the 
barrack accommodation at Piershill, or elsewhere 
in the outskirts of the city, where Colonel Moody - 
lor, better still, some proper architect, might 
work away with his plans to any extent with- 
out exciting the least notice or objection? If 
“a great deal more accommodation ” is of neces- 
sity to be crushed into the castle area, can there 
be a question that the aspect of this crowning 
feature of the city will be a very secondary con- 
sideration by comparison with such a self-imposed 
requirement ? 

A statement transmitted by the citizens to 
General Peel, as to the alterations already made, 


says,— 
A 


| “During the last twelve months, Lientenant-Colonel 


Moody, the commanding officer of Engineers stationed in 
Edinburgh, has carried on a series of works for altering 
the castle. He has cut away the bold sammit of the rock 
he has built up an interesting geological section described 
and figured by Lord Cathcart in the ‘Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh:’ he has constructed at the 
entrance a battery with the grotesque peculiarities of a 
smoking chimney and glazed embrasures : he has covered 
one of the outworks most conspicuous from Prince’s- 
street with a sloping roof of the most incongruous cha- 
racter; and, on the west side, he has reared an enormous 
mass of masonry, 30 or 40 feet in height, like some huge 
breakwater or overgrown limekiln, which effectually de- 
stroys the most picturesque aspect of the castle. When 
directed by the Secretary for War ‘to exhibit plans of all 
the works that haye been authorised,’ Colonel Moody has 
failed to produce a single plan of the works just men- 
tioned, which we therefore conclude have been executed 
without due authority, so that he is responsible for the 
injury which they have inflicted on the castle and city of 
Edinburgh.”’ 





THE METROPOLITAN PARISHES. 


As regards St. George’s, Southwark, Mr. Day, | 


the assistant overseer of that parish, said, before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, who are 
at present engaged in an inquiry respecting the 
government and parochial assessment, that the 
present assessment of that parish was 120,500/. ; 


the average yearly amount of poor-rate 4s. 4d. in 


the pound,—other rates made it an average of 
7s.8d. A large number of public establishments 
were exempt from rates, amongst them the Blind 
School, Bethlehem, Post Office, Kc. 

The Queen’s Bench Prison was rated, but the 
| Government declined to pay on an assessment, and 
now pay 800/, per annum in shape of composition. 

Upwards of 6,000/. were lost by the non-rating 
of public establishments, which occupy the best 
sites. This is a considerable sum ; but few per- 
sons would wish the poor-rates to be extended to 
charitable institutions. ‘The most serious part of 
Mr. Day’s evidence is the account of the large 
‘number of houses which, either owing to their 
| produce an amount of rent which shows not 
‘only the great poverty of the tenants, but also the 


| difficulty the landlords must have in defraying the | 


necessary expenses of such property. 


f 


| dilapidated condition or inferior construction, | 





In the parish of St. George’s, Southwark, 5,780 
houses are assessed at or under 20/. a year ; 4,510 at 
or under 10/.; and 2,220 at or under 5/. per annum. 
The amount of poor-rates has gradually increased. 
This, Mr. Day considers, is caused in a great 
measure by the large number of small tenements, 

_and by the alteration of the law, which now 
gives a settlement for five years’ residence. 
| These rates were so high, that in many instanees 
landlords had closed their houses. In order to 
make a new street in the adjoining parish of St. 
| Saviour’s, 450 small houses had been taken down, 
and the poor were consequently driven to St. 
George’s; and Mr. Day believes it has been in- 
variably the ease in the metropolis, that when the 
dwellings of the poor have been removed, with the 
exception of one or two model buildings, no provi- 
sion has been made. 
| It is serious to retlect on such conditions as the 
above account of affairs shadows forth—districts 
in which the poor are in a manner eating off each 
other’s heads. The system of rating some metro- 
politan parishes, at 7s. 6d. in the pound on the 
rental, and others at less than 2s. has a very bad 
etfect on dwellings of the poorest class ; and until 
the houses of the pent-up crowds in poor neigh- 
bourboods are improved, we can look for no sub- 
stantial change for the better. 
If an average rate were established over the 
whole metropolis, it would, in comparison with 
that now paid in some parishes, amount to a com- 
| paratively small sum ; and it is probable that the 
| amount saved would be a means of leading specu- 
lating persons to erect suitable houses in places 
where they are so much needed, and also lead to 
the necessary repairs, alterations, and drainage of 
dwellings which need it. 

Considering the condition of large districts, it 
is evident that care must be taken, and that for 
the general benefit of the community, fair mea- 
sures must be offered by the affluent parishes. 
We have repeatedly endeavoured to give an idea 
| of the extent of the evil which exists, and every 

day’s experience will show that our statements 
are rather understated than otherwise. Not long 
since, a gentleman connected with a society which 
has been established in the east of London, came 
before Mr. Self, the Thames-street magistrate, 
and stated that to such an extent had open 
vice, immorality, obscenity, and drunkenness 
prevailed in the eastern part of the metropolis, 
particularly in Whitechapel, St. Georges’s-in-the- 
East, Shadwell, and Radcliffe, that a society had 
been formed, called the East London Association, 
to endeavour to abate the evil. 





WHITE ZINC PAINT. 
Srr,—In last week’s number, July 10, in reply 
to a correspondent, you say—“ As to zine paint 
| there are two opinions.” 

So there are two opinions as to Bank Stock. 
Those who invested in Bank of England, and 
those who invested in Royal British, have two 
opinions on dank investments. 

But what zine paints have been examined as 
the basis of these two opinions ? 

In Paris it is found necessary, for outside work, 
to mix a cask of white lead with a cask of white 

| zime. 

The English manufacture bears exposure for 
years better without white lead than with it. It 
was used by one of our best London painters in 
1853, on the Suspension-bridge across the Thames, 
and is still efficient. 

Foreign zine paint was used on the large ship 
in 1857, and was condemned the same year. “ As 
to zine paint there are two opinions ” by the two 
officials of these works. 


} 


But what zine paint has been supplied to our 
painters? Not merely the confessed adulterated 
numbers two and three qualities. One of our 
paint grinders bought an article under the name 
of oxide of barium: notwithstanding the new 
| name, and the monstrous price of 20/. per ton, on 
examination it proved to be our old enemy 
sulphate of barytes, extra w ashed. This he used 
half-and-half with zine, to form his improved zinc 
paint. ' 

Let painters only get really good zine paint, 
not the adulterated; not that which requires 
mixing with white lead; but genuine sterling 
white zine, which not one in four of the painters 

| have ever seen, and it will no more be said, “ As 
to zine paint there are two opinions.” 

| Let our surveyors examine Charing-cross- 

bridge; let them have one of the links scrubbed, 

and judge for themselves, and they will form but 

one opinion as to sterling zine paint. 

| Tos. Hussvck AND Soy. 
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BARRACKS, 

Worn out as this subject is, its importance in 
the continued persistence of old abuses may excuse 
some further allusions to the military quarters of 
the metropolis. 

It is hard to say whether those allotted to the 
cavalry or infantry are worse; all are defective in 
three grand essentials,—commodious distribution 
and arrangement of the chambers, provision of 
lavatories and water-closets, and stability of 
structure. Knightsbridge, already treated of, 
although wholly deficient as to parade or exercise 
ground, is the most permanent. Albany-street, 
possessing a large barrack-yard, affording space 
for the inspection of 400 in close file, is wretch- 
edly designed, badly built, and almost as un- 
healthy from inadequate ventilation as Knights- 
bridge. The latrines of both are disgraceful in 
condition, and insufficient for the number, and 
they are placed together in nooks at a distance, 
without reference to the convenience of the 
inmates. 

It is strange that the arrangements of modern 
architecture should not be applied to barracks as 
to private mansions, and above all, that we should 
persevere in forming large low chambers for the 
aggregation of from fifteen to twenty soldiers in 
one room !—that the comfort, cleanliness, and 
health derived from closets on every floor should be 
denied to them; and that a good system of ven- 
tilation is in no instance to be met with in London 
quarters. Although buildings may be old, shaky, 
or inconvenient, still they are susceptible of 
improvement in these respects. But, in fact, all 
our old barracks seem to have been built only for 
temporary use, and to have been constructed from 
time to time as cantonments, or encampments for 
new levies. 

In the present increased value of building , 
grounds within a radius of seven miles from 
Charing-cross, all private dwellings are raised to 
the elevation of four stories, and a basement. 
Many in the City have six stories; and even in 
the aristocratic districts of Belgravia and New 
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Kensington, private and noble mansions tower to 
this height. Economy of space demands it ; for 
structures of double value cover but the same 
ground-rent ; while, at the same time, the more 


a few discomforts, such as—according to the 
season—sun baking, blast chilling, and stinted 


elevated chambers are decidedly the most whole- 
some sleeping quarters. 

fWhy should not barracks be constructed with 
re erence to the same rules of economy and 
health ? 

We find in Albany-street the stables occupying 
the ground floor, separated only by lath and 
plaster ceilings from the dormitories above : the 
consequence is, that the vapours permeate the 
whole structure, and that noise and vapours dis- 
turb the repose of the men,—not, perhaps, in so 


hutting ; but these are only for a season of drill; 
and the Emperor of the French, who fancies that 
sort of regimental amusement, wisely restricts it 
to the summer season. 

There is, however, one remaining postulate, 


| which is of the first importance in the construction 


of barracks, whether they be intended for infantry 
or cavalry,—and that is, a parade or exercise- 
ground : there is but one in all London which is 
decently provided in this respect,—the Wellington 
Barracks, Birdcage-walk. 


pernicious a degree as at the old Kensington . Kensington Barracks has barely space to muster 
Guard-house, exposed lately by the Builder, Al) its troops a-foot ! Albany-street, only enough to 
the floors of every barrack ought to be of brick, inspect 400, in close order,—say about two and a 
or tile arch framework: this would secure the half acres of yard. 
occupants of the upper portions against annoy- | What a deal of drill in Hyde-park might be 
ances of the ear or the nose ; and it would also, if saved if each location had only four acres of open 
the chambers were built of a proper height, not space within its walls! for inspections, or platoon 
only increase the comfort, but guard the health of firing : that or Wormwood Scrubs, or Wimbledon, 
the soldier. : ‘might still be resorted to; but the use of his arm 
No more than eight men should sleep in any should be taught the recruit in his own barrack- 
one chamber: the married men should always yard. 
have apartments allotted to each couple; and the There has been great talk about improvement 
cooking, the association of the men, and their in barracks,—so there has been of the Thames, 
pastime or amusement, ought to be provided for the sewers, and the smoke: things are long com- 
by living apartments, reading-rooms, school, can- plained of before practical redress is arrived at. 
teen, &c. arranged on the first-floor throughout. We are all nauseated, and almost sickened, with 
By building five stories, or even six, instead of real bodily grievances: the Corporation meets, 
three, all these requisites might be obtained, and discusses, accuses, and litigates: the Commissioners 
that without any sacrifice of money, if the plan at of Health and of Sewers do likewise: the autho- 
first selected and adopted were properly carried rities are alarmed: Parliament and the judges 
out. ; immersed in the stagnant reek of pollution, discuss 
At Charing-cross the Foot Guards sleep seven- and condemn the evils; and yet nothing is done, 
teen in one room, the chambers being 10 feet save scattering a few cart-loads of lime to arrest 
high ; in Albany-street and Knightsbridge, fifteen putrefaction, and to increase the solid deposit of 
—the chambers being only 8 feet! and in all the | our uncommon river, but very common sewer: it 
a oni at os! times of the > day, in all states of , is even so with the Barrack question. 
weather, and in every condition of health, to There is an imperturbability in th i : 
walk some 100 to 300 yards to the latrines! | racter that eda of sbuhaadion : wer bohd the 
What necessity there may be, in times of peace, handkerchief to our noses, we complain, but we 
when not forced to bivouac, nor to work in the endure: what our forefathers have left of } rt 
trenches, for soldiers to undergo these inconve- or habit, we retain and practi — 
niences, is best known to those in authority. The : P py 
Seat ebatan aah. knows, and has proved, the : en 
metal, courage, and endurance of our SMERE 7 ‘ 
roman dhs eoeliity elas saat aouaa eee ELLESMERE MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 
and no citizen will say that rational treatment... W# stop the press to announce the decision on 
and meer A ye as are here recommended, | this matter :— 
are less requir y the guardsman at home,! No. 1. “Proportion,” i 
Se has — cepa heedless of sith Webber, Kaela, >: Ses See 
ial and eve nger when upon : | N “N, 
The aust diode temporarily sain ota | Pn ig Sate es Re a ee ee 





TRINITY COLLEGE CHURCH, 
EDINBURGH. 


opinion that has prevailed in Edinburgh for sone 
time respecting the re-erection of Trinity College 
Church, taken down for the North British Rail- 
way. The sum of 17,6711. was paid by the 
company as compensation, and the stones were 
all marked and put away for re-use. A few 
months ago, that portion of the town council who 
were opposed to the restoration having prevailed, 
it was agreed to devote 7,000/. of this sum to the 
erection of a church for the parish without refer- 
ence to the old structure, and designs were invited 
by advertisement. Fifty-eight were sent in from 
various parts of the kingdom, and from these 
three were selected,—one from Belfast, one from 
London, and the third from Southampton. That 
from Belfast, by Messrs. Lanyon and Lynn, was 
selected as No. 1, for execution, and this we have 
engraved, together with the plan of the building, 
which the following references will explain :— 

A. Porches. — 

B. Vestibule. 

C. Entrance for ministers and choir. 

D. Pulpit. 

E. Vestry. 

F. Seats for minister and elders. 

G. Stairs to galleries. 

H. Stairs to choir, or singing-gallery 

over vestry. 

It was proposed to have the whole of the inte- 
rior finished with white Paisley fire-brick, with 
red brick patterns—both walls and ceiling. The 
latter was to be groined, having stone ribs, with 
iron ribs on the main lines behind the stones, for 
the purpose of carrying roof timbers. The out- 
side was to have been built in rubble, with stone 
dressings, the local stone, Binnie, being used. 

Probably, however, the design will not be car- 
ried out, as the minority of the council, together 
with other of the citizens, considering that a 
question of honesty was involved, have subscribed 
to try the question whether the council are under 
a legal as well as moral obligation in the matter. 
The summons called upon the Court of Session to 
find and declare that the sum of 17,671/. obtained 
from the railway company by arbitration of the 
sheriff in 1848, with accruing interest, is held in 
trust for the purpose of building a new church 
within the parish, with equal convenience of access 
and accommodation to the old church, and on the 
same style and model, and that the defenders 
should be decerned and ordained to execute forth- 





and field practice. Th > 
“ © men are there exposed to, No. 3. “To Worth,” E, B. Keeling, London. 


with the purposes of the said trust. 


Ovr readers are aware of the difference of 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. to ridge. The tower is at the west end: it is! accommodate 500 persons on the ground-floor, 

Wisbech. —A new chapel of ease has been | 21 feet square externally, with a turret stair, | allowing 19 inches by 34 inches for each person, 
opened at Wisbech St. Mary. It is dedicated to | 111 feet in height, and furnished with a peal of! and 100 in the gallery. A lecture or school-room 
“Corpus Christi,” and stands near to the site of | Six steel bells (one-third the cost of bronze, it is! is provided beneath the church, 42 feet by 40 feet, 
an ancient edifice which bore that title, and was | Sid) from Messrs. Naylor, Vickars, and Co. of and 13 feet high. The cost of the entire building 
demolished nearly two centuries ago. The new Sheffield. _The tower arch, which is 25 feet high, will be about 5,0007. The architect was Mr. W. 
chapel is built in the Early English style, of affords a view of the west window. The tracery | Cole, of Birkenhead; and the contractor for the 
bricks, with stone dressings, and is 45 feet in of the windows in the aisles and clerestory is of a | stonework was Mr R. Routledge, of Tranmere ; 
length and 23 in width, terminating in a semicir- plainer character than that of the five-light but, in consequence of that gentleman becoming 
cular apse. The architect is Mr. T. Jackson, of window in tHe chancel. From the nave, the | embarrassed in business, the committee had to 
Bedford, and the cost of the building 600/. chancel is separated by an arch 31 feet high, complete that portion of the work themselves, by 

Weethley.— The new church of St. James, | 8Ptinging from clustered columns, and each aisle which they sustained a loss of 500/. Mr. J. 
erected at Weethley, in Worcestershire, by Mr. ‘by five arches, supported upon octagonal piers. Hughes, of Liverpool, was the contractor for the 
H. Miles, has been consecrated. The plan includes | There are two porches. The whole is built of joiners’ work. Mr. Potter completed the slating 
an apsidal chancel, nave, north porch (open tim- | stone from the quarries at Cromford, with Sydnope and plastering ; and Mr. Thomas Cunningham was 
bered), a lean-to room on the south side of the | Stone dressings. The architect was Mr. R. Barber, the contractor for the plumbing, painting, and the 
nave, to be used as a school and vestry (under- | of Eastwood ; and Mr, John Fisher, of Notting- | tinted rolled cathedral glass windows. The east 
neath is the heating apparatus), and a bell turret, | ham, the builder. window has been filled in with ornamental stained 
with shingled roof. The architect is Mr. Hay- : Theddingworth.—The parish church of Thed- | lass, by Messrs. Forrest and Bromley, from the 
cock, and the builder Mr. Mills, of Stratford- | dingworth has been reopened, after being repaired design of Mr. F. Howard. 


upon-Avon. | and restored. The roofs have been renewed, as 
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Llandwrog.—By the liberality of the Right | Well as the interior. In the chancel, and between | . me 
Hon. Lord Newborough, of Glynilyfon, the are. that and the Othorpe chapelry, or extension of | betaine : G 
church of Llandwrog, in the county of Carnarvon, the north nave (which is divided from the church | _ Cuckfield, Sussex —At a meeting of the — 
is to be rebuilt. The following tenders for the | by @ screen), there is an Anglo-Norman arch, ‘ians at the Union Workhouse, on Friday, the 9th 
works (exclusive of the internal fittings), have | Which has been restored as much as possible, inst. the Board took into consideration the com- 


been received, viz.—Mr. Wm. Thomas, Carnarvon, 
4,230/.; Mr. Richard Pavy, Menai-bridge, 4,196/. ; 
and Mr. W. T. Rogers, Pen Pare, Beaumaris, 
4,1097. This last was accepted, and the works 
have been commenced. The whole of the interior 
is to be lined with Bath stone. The plans, &c. 
were prepared by Mr. Henry Kennedy, of Bangor, 
architect. 


There is a new east window of stained glass, by petition designs (eight in number) for the proposed 
Clayton and Bell, of London, representing the Dew chapel, and adopted that sent in by Mr. 
| Saviour with the crook, and a lamb in His arms. G- W. Booth, of Gosport. The tender of Messrs. 
On either side are the Apostles, and other figures, P. Ayers and Co. was also, at the same time, 
‘of which there are many in the window. The cepted, for the erection and completion of the 
| floor, within the communion rails, is of Minton’s building. The new building is designed to accom- 
‘encaustie tiles, as well as the floor of the aisle, modate 120 adults and twenty-eight children, and 


| The floor of both chancel and church was designed is to be of red brick, with sandstone dress- 


Llanfair (near Harlech).—The parish church | by the Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton. The chancel gs and copings. | bp yo — Po ——— 
was reopened for Divine service on the 24th ult. | '8 filled with Gothie stalls, and is divided from the os - "4 21 fect 6 i “ “ a Herve ‘of the 
after undergoing thorough repairs, which, during ¢hurch by a screen of oak, in the same style as the ch : a is feet 6 ir ‘he a io rary The assages 
their progress, have been efficiently superintended | stalls. The pulpit is of alabaster, inlaid with oo 7 a 0 : rae po va with = ph black 
by the Rev. J. C. Davies, the rector. The carving Mosaic work. The seats of the church are open, til on aid — satet ap nd the floor under the 
was executed by Mr. Rees Humphreys, joiner, of | @"4 of oak. The roof of each nave is of oak,— be es, lal Hg “en” “i y> The scteakte at Un tihadiadee 
Llanfair ; and the plans were prepared by Mr. | that of the aisle, of deal, stained. The whole is pry 7” a 3 “ill be i. sae y map vtiggatier = 
Kennedy. There are some painted windows, with ‘open. The arch dividing the chancel from the - pe ace . bate sh d P cael: os, EN am 
other appropriate ornaments. The dimensions of'| “hurch gas been restored. A gallery at the west hel i - the — hg e hall of the Union. The 
the church are, from north to south, 15 ft. 6 in. ;| nd has been removed, the arch at that end re- 2eid in the sa “ar be an addition of com 
and from east to west, 83 ft. Gin. ; internal dimen- | Stored, and the belfry thrown open. The altera- | NW opel — ? ~ ke to ‘th ? ‘lergyman and 
sion, divided into chancel, 27 ft. 3 in. by 15 ft, | tions, according to the Northampton Herald, from — odventogm, ™ So he ae : 

6 in.; and nave, 56 ft. 3 in. by 15 ft. 6 in. | which we quote, will cost about 2,000. and have to the cng. : ‘sigh 

Melbourne.—A strenuous effort is at last being | been carried out under the direction of Mr. Scott.) Nottingham.—Some time ago Mesure, Wright 
made to begin the restoration of the old church of | Mr. Ruddle, of Peterborough, was the contractor, and Co, bankers, of this _town, felt or apg ane 
Melbourne, in Derbyshire. {and Mr. G. Clark, clerk of the works. Mr. R. under the necessity of increasing — — 

Rugby.—A indie ak shiling’ glass, by Mr. | Walpole, of Market Harborough, was the con- accommodation. They accordingly “ itec - bs 
Hardman, representing “The Good Centurion at | tractor for the stonework, roofing, Ke. tects to compete im producing the a P = - 
the Foot of the Cross,” has been placed in the | Alderbury.—The new church here was conse- which their increased requirements mis! t be - . 
chapel of Rugby School, to the memory of the ‘erated on the 24th June. : The editice has been Twenty-five competitors entered the pe _ on 
thirty-three Rugbeians who fell in the Crimean | erected on the old site. It is built of flints, with the 28th ult. Messrs. W right issued — 7 
war. |free-stone dressings. The style of architecture is nouncing their selection. Two of the — r: m7 

Shefficld.—St. Stephen’s Church, Sheffield, has | the Early Decorated. The building consists of a of Messrs. Walker, of Nottingham, and Mr. C.H. 


© b . so yy) . . ¢ > y § i ») ) 
been consecrated by the Archbishop of York. It chancel and side-aisle; a nave and north aisle; E:lwards, of London, are pronounced superior t 








is situated in Fawcett-street, top of Bellfield- 
street, amongst the new streets which have lately 
sprung up in that locality. The church is in the 
Gothic style of architecture, of the geometrical 
period, and is in the form of a cross, A tower is 
placed at the intersection of the nave and the 
transepts, supported by four internal arches. There 
are no aisles, and the pews or stalls are ranged on 
each side of the nave and transept. There are 
three small galleries, one in each transept, and at 

the end of the nave. The chancel fittings are in 

carved oak, by Mr. Shaw, of Saddleworth. The 
roofs are of open timber, which, as well as the 
stalls and galleries, are stained oak and varnished. 

There is a vestry on the south side of the chancel, 

and also a small organ chapel opening into the 

chancel and transept by an arch. The whole 

fabric, with its organ (by Mr. Jones) and internal 

fittings, has cost about 4,500/. In addition to 

providing the fabric, Mr. H. Wilson, of West- 

brook, has purchased the ground-rents of the 

whole of the houses in Fawcett-street, and 

endowed the church with them, the entire of which 

will amount to 180/. a year. The architect was 

Mr. Flockton, and the builders were Messrs. | 
Dutton and Heald. 

Eastwood.—The Bishop of Lincoln has conse- | 
crated the new church of Eastwood. It is built | 
upon the site of a small brick building, erected in | 
1787, and enlarged in 1826. The style is that 
which prevailed from 1307 to 1370, and the edifice 
consists of a nave, 72 feet 6 inches by 24 feet 
6 inches; north and south aisles, 72 feet 6 inches 
by 13 feet 3 inches; chancel, 31 feet 6 inches by 
24 feet 6 inches; small chapel at the end of north 
aisle (in which it is intended to place the organ), 
16 feet by 13 feet; with a small vestry under the 
same roof. The extreme length, internally, from 
east to west, is 123 feet, and the breadth, 55 feet 
6 inches. The roofs are all open to the timbers, 
which are supported upon stone corbels, and the 
spandrils of trusses filled in with tracery. The 
height of the nave is 45 feet 6 inches from floor | 





;north and south transepts; a tower at the north- the rest; but Messrs. Wright experienced great 
western end, surmounted by a shingle spire, rising difficulty in determining which was the best. 
from the apices of four cardinal gables. The Under the circumstances, therefore, they awarded 
windows of the chancel are lancet in form, filled a premium of 20/. to each. The same difficulty 
with light Decorated tracery, and the east window was experienced with regard to the next best two, 
has three lights. The windows of the south side and on the same principle a second premium of 
of the nave are of two lights, divided by a centre 10/. was awarded to Messrs. Jackson and Heazel, 
mullion, On the north side of the church the of Nottingham, and to Mr. 8. Peyton, of London, 
windows are rather late in style. The roof is of — 7y//esmere Memorial.—Some of wy fellow com- 
open timber work, the seats of stained wood, and petitors for the Earl of Ellesmere’s memorial urge 
the paving of Staffordshire tiles. The arches of me to write you relative to the strange delay, by 
the nave and archivolts of the doors and windows the committee, in deciding upon our designs. Can 
are ornamented with coloured brick arches, of yoy throw any light upon this subject ?>—for all 
yellow, black, and red. The large window in the the information we have been able to glean since 
Clarendon transept is filled with stained glass, by yo sent in our models, &e. (in April) is from an 
Clayton and Bell, of London. It consists of three advertisement in your journal, stating it to be the 
lights, representing “‘ Moses uplifting the Brazen ep mmittee’s intention to exhibit them publicly in 
Serpent in the Wilderness.” There is another short time in Manchester. Being in Manchester 
stained-glass window on the south side of the ghout six weeks after sending in my models, I 
church, the subjects of which are “ ‘The Centurion ” applied at the Bridgewater offices for permission 
and “ Christ Blessing Children.” The erection of to gee them, so as to ascertain if my own had 
the edifice will cost 2,800/. a large proportion of arrived safely. In reply, I was told no such view 
which is borne by the vicar. ‘The chancel was eoyld be granted, as not all the models were yet 
erected at the sole cost of Viscount Folkestone. unpacked, and the committee had, therefore, made 
The designs were furnished by Mr. Teulon; and yo selection. Will you also permit me to hint at the 
the contract was executed by Messrs. Mills, of henefit accruing to competitors from the com~ 
Egham, Surrey. The church will seat 475 persons. mittee publishing a list of mottoes of designs 
Birkenhead.—The new Congregational Church, received. It would set many anxieties es safe 
erected on the Oxton-road, Birkenhead, has been arrival at rest, and at least assure _ Nene 
opened. The church is built of white Stourton designs were in competition, peg ye ee 
stone. The outside length of the building is cases. 4 ; , 
94 feet, the width 47 feet: inside, the length iS gardinian Prisons.—Sir : I take an early oppor- 
87 feet, and the width 47 feet. The chancel is nity of satisfying “A Competitor’s” curiosity as 
aS Bh Shep, tek: epee’ Bowe Oe seve Se regards any connection which may exist between 
three arches, the centre one being 35 feet high myself and Mr. Barber, Vice-Consul at Turin. I 
and 19 feet in the span. The glass in the windows beg to inform “A Competitor” that I have not 
is of the green cathedral kind, with an edging an aout the honour of Mr. Barber’s acquaintance. 
inch wide around, the tracery, mullions, and jambs W. SwinpEN BaRBER. 
being of ruby, purple, or yellow. The steeple, 
which will not be completed for some time, will 
be at the east front. The tower, including pin- 
nacles, will be 120 feet high: with the spire, the 
total height will be 200 feet. The church will | 


Another correspondent on the same says,— 
As one of the readers of your paper, I can inform 
“ 4 Competitor ” that the names you have published 
as premiated are correct, or rather were at the 
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time you published them ; whether they have been 
altered since I have not heard. And I can also 
state that a list will be published of several in the 
orJer of merit besides the premiated ones.—A. B. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Reading.—The borough surveyor, Mr. Wood- 
man, has prepared plans for the new police-court 
und premises proposed to be erected on the site of 
High Bridge House. According to the plans, 
which have been exhibited at the Reading Mercury 
office, this improvement, it is said, could be carried 
out at a cost within that already sanctioned by 
the council. 

Newbury.—A meeting has been held here to 
consider a scheme for the erection of a new bathing- 
house. An estimate of the probable cost, pre- 
pared by Mr. Wooldridge, of Hungerford, was 
approved of. The estimate is about 200/. to be 
raised in forty shares at 5/.each. The site selected 
is near Northcroft-lane. More than half the 
shares were at once taken. 

Reigate.—The waterworks are now nearly com- 
pleted. 

Cowes.—It is in contemplation to run a bridge 
across the mouth of the Medina river, in the Isle 
of Wight, to connect East Cowes, where her 
Majesty resides, and West Cowes. 

Bristol.—The Old Bank, in Corn-street, Bristol, 
is at present undergoing repairs and improve- 
ments ; and, amongst other works, the proprietors 
have extended their premises subterraneously into 
the ancient crypt of the long-since removed church 
of St. Leonard, which (with a city gate under the 
tower, after the fashion of Saint John the Baptist) 
crossed the great central thoroughfare near the 
junction of Stephen-street and Nicholas-street. 
This cavernous apartment the bank is about to 
convert,—having cased and strengthened it,—into 
strong rooms for “ buried treasures.” 

Taunton.—At the Somersetshire Sessions, the 
report of the Shire-hall Committee was presented 
It stated that the new county buildings were 
nearly completed; and the committee had pre- 
pared the accounts with the assistance of Mr. 
Carver. The original estimate was 16,0001. ; 
extras sanctioned by orders of court, 3,4341.: 
total, 19,4347. To that must be added numerous 
other items incurred during the progress of the 
works, amounting to 7877. They recommended 
the court to order the payment of 583/. for these 
items, except a bill of 2047. in excess of the sum 
already voted in connection with the heating and 
ventilating apparatus. The total cost up to the 
present time would thus be 20,167/. The com- 

mittee recommended payment of 1,300/. in part 
<lischarge of the balance due to the contractor. It 
was stated that, in round numbers, reckoning the 
furniture to cost 2,500/. and the land a similar 
sum, the architect’s commission, &c. the cost might 
be put down at less than 27,000/. The original 
estimate was 16,000/. ; but it was stated, in justice 
to Mr. Carver, the late county surveyor, that when 
Mr. Moftatt’s plan was first placed in his hands, 
he told the committee he (Mr. Carver) was quite 
satisfied it could not be carried out for little short 
of 20,000/. It was agreed that Mr. Moffatt 
should receive five per cent. on the original esti- 
mate, and 50/. for journeys. The court granted 
160/. for a record-room; and 100/. as in the esti- 
mate laid before the court. The vote of 1,300/. to 
the contractor was also agreed to. 
Cardigan.—The foundation-stone of the new 
market and public buildings about to be erected 





from designs by Mr. Withers, was laid by the 
mayor on the 8th inst. the day being observed as 
a holiday. The new market will be a great boon 
to those frequenting it, as it is now held in the 


a tender, 81,4477. too late. The architects are 
Messrs. Hunt and Stephenson, of Westminster ; 
the engineer is Mr. Davison. 

Whitby.—The brethren of the Lion Lodge of 
Freemasons have made arrangements for the 
erection of a new Freemasons’ Hall on the West 
Cliff, the foundation-stone of which will be laid on 
the 8th of September next, by the Earl of Zetland. 
The estimated cost of the building is 8007. which 
was raised in 5/. shares. Mr. John Dobson, of 
Newcastle, is the architect, and Mr. William 
Falkingbridge, of this place, the builder. It will 
be a stone building. 





BRITISH ARCH. ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tue fifteenth annual meeting will be held at 
Salisbury, from August 2nd to 7th inclusive. 
The proceedings already shadowed forth are as 
follow :— 


Monday, August 2.—Reception of members and 
visitors. General meeting at two, p.m. The chair 
to be taken by the Marquis of Ailesbury, president. 
Paper on the Antiquities of Wiltshire, in reference 
to those selected for examination during the con- 
gress, by Mr. T. J. Pettigrew. Examination of 
the Hall of John Halle. Poultry Cross. The 
Churches of St. Thomas and St. Edmund. Porch 
at Mr. Wyndham’s. St. Martin’s Workhouse. 
George Inn Holstelry. Ancient Timber Houses, 
&e. Table d’Héte at the White Hart, half-past 
six, A.. Evening meetings at the Council 
Chamber, half-past eight, p.m. Mr. Planché on 
the Earls of Wiltshire. Mr. Black’s examination 
of the Corporation Records. 

Tuesday.—Visit to Old Sarum, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. H. J. F. Swayne, at ten, a.m. Mr. 
George Vere Irving’s Discourse on the Earth- 
works, &¢. Meeting in the Close at one, P.M. 
Mr. Davis’s Discourse on the Cathedral. Chapter 
House. Service at the cathedral at three, P.M. ; 
after which Mr. Planché’s Discourse on the Monu- 
mental Sculpture; Visit to King’s School, &c. 
Table d’Héte at the White Hart, at half-past 
six, P.M. Conversazione, at half-past eight, P.M. 
at the Bishop’s Palace. 

Wednesday.— Examination of Muniments and 
the Library of the Cathedral, by Mr. Black, at ten, 
A.M. Excursion to Wilton House, at eleven, A.M. 
Examination of the Church. Description of, by 
Mr. Godwin. Visit to Bemerton Church. Ordinary 
at half-past six, p.m. Evening meeting at the 
Council Chamber. Reading of papers and dis- 
cussion. 

Thursday.—Visit to Burcombe Church, at ten 


aM. Wardour Castle and House. Tisbury 
Church. Place House. Table d’Hote, at half- 
six, P.M. Conversazione at the Deanery, at half- 


past eight, P.M. 

Friday.—Excursion to Durnford Church at 
ten a.M. Stonehenge. Lake House. Amesbury. 
Table d’Hoéte, at half-past six, pw. Evening 
meeting at the Council Chamber. Mayor’s Con- 
versazione. Reports, &e.; and, 

Saturday.—Closing meeting, at ten, a.m. St. 
Nicholas Hospital. Britford Church. Mote at 
Downton, and Clarendon. 
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Bury, Stanton Drew, Newton St. Loe. Evening 
‘ 5 
meeting. 
Tuesday.—Annual meeting of members for 
business of the Society, and general concluding 
meeting. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION, 
ASPHALTED FELT. 

We have at different times brought together 
incidents illustrating the fact that spontaneous 
combustion is a more general occurrence than 
some suppose. We hear that lately there was a 
fire in the yard of Messrs, Colls and Co. the con- 
tractors, originating from the spontaneous com- 
bustion of a crate of asphalted felt. It was put 
out without much trouble, and the felt was shifted 
to a part of the yard where it could do no damage 
if it ignited again. On Saturday morning last we 
hear it was found to be again on fire. This 
mention of the occurrence may serve to prevent 
disaster elsewhere. 








DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT. 


WHAT IS “A BUILDING?” 


Ar Southwark Police Court, Mr. Thomas 
Norris, a photographic artist, was summoned 
before Mr. Combe by Mr. Hesketh, the district 
surveyor, for having a building constructed con- 
trary to the Act of Parliament, the walls not 
being built of brick or other incombustible 
material. 

It appeared from the evidence of Mr. Hesketh 
and his witnesses, that Mr. Norris occupied 23, 
Bermondsey New-road, and in the front garden 
he had erected a glass outhouse or shed, 14 feet 
by 9 feet, and 10 feet high, where he and his 
assistants took portraits. No fire was kept in 
this place, but Mr. Hesketh considered it a build- 
ing within the meaning of the Act, and required 
his worship to make an order on Mr. Norris to 
pull it down and rebuild it with bricks or other 
incombustible material. 


Mr. Combe proceeded to view the premises, and 
on his return to the police-court, said he did not 
think it could be called a building within the 
meaning of that Act. This place was composed 
of glass and wood. It was movable and not fixed 
in the ground, and there was no business carried 
on inside that placed the adjacent premises in 
jeopardy from fire. Under these circumstances he 
should dismiss the summons, 

Mr. Edwin on part of defendant applied for 
costs, but Mr. Combe refused them, as the case 
turned on a point of law which it was of some 
importance to settle. 





MEDALS AND PREMIUMS OF INSTITU- 
TION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Tue Council of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers have just awarded the following premiums 
for papers read at the meetings during the past 
session :— 





The Wiltshire Archeological Society have re- 
solved, “that the next general meeting, appointed | 
to be held in Marlborough in August, should be | 
postponed until the year 1859, in consequence of 
the intended meetings of the Archwological Insti- 
tute at Bath in July, and of the British Arche- | 
ological Association at Salisbury in August; a, 
communication having been also received from | 
the Marquis of Ailesbury that he has engaged to 
preside at the Salisbury meeting.” 


| 








open streets. 

Birmingham.—The committees for superintend- 
ing the decorations of the streets on the Queen’s 
visit, have determined to appropriate a surplus of 
31/. towards the erection of a drinking fountain 
in Ann-street. 

Burton-upon-Trent.—Messrs. Allsopp and Son 
are about to erect at Burton-upon-Trent the 


largest brewery, it is said, in the world. The 
tenders sent in were as follow :— 
Holland, London ............ £97,914 
Myers, ditto... 96,813 
Kelk, ditto 94,193 
—........ 93,753 
Cubitt and Co. ditto 9 2520 
Lucas, Brothers, ditto... 90,944 
Kirk and Parry, Sleaford. 87163] 
Lee and S mj London ...... 86,100 
Briggs, Bir hingham |... 83.705 
Baker and/S n, London ... 83, 100 
The lowest tendér, that of Messrs. Baker and Son 


wi s vey 7 “ re 4 4 ; 
as accepted. Messrs. Ward, of Leicester, sent 
ter, se 


ARCH.EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE annual meeting of this body will be held 
at Bath, July 20 to 27. The programme of pro- 
ceedings will comprise :-— 

Tuesday, July 20.—Opening meeting at the 
Guildhall, at one o’clock: the Museum of the 
Institute will be at the Assembly Rooms. Visits 
to objects of interest in Bath and the immediate 
vicinity. Evening meeting at eight o’clock. | 

Wednesday.— Meetings of Sections of History, 
Architecture, and Antiquities, at the Assembly 
Rooms. Visits to Hampton-down and Prior- 
park. The annual banquet of the Institute. 

Thursday.—Excursion to Glastonbury. Evening 
meeting at the Assembly Rooms. 

Friday.— Meeting of Sections of History, 
Architecture, and Antiquities, at the Assembly 
Rooms. Evening meeting. ; 

Saturday.—Excursion to Castle Coombe and 
Malmesbury, &c. 

Monday.—Exeursion : 





English Combe, Stauton 


1. A Telford Medal, to J. A. Longridge, and a 
Council Premium of Books, to C. H. Brooks, for 
their paper “ On Submerging Telegraphic Cables.” 

2. A Telford Medal, to G. Robertson, for his 
“Investigation into the Theory and Practice of 
Hydraulic Mortar.” 

3. A Telford Medal, to J. Henderson, for his 
paper “On the Methods generally employed in 


| Cornwall, in dressing Tin and Copper Ores.” 


4. A Telford Medal, to R. Jacomb Hood, for his 


paper “On the Arrangement and Construction of 


Railway Stations.” 

5. A Telford Medal, to Major-General G. B. 
Tremenheere, for his paper “On Public Works in 
the Bengal Presidency.” 

6. A Telford Medal, to Alfred Giles, for his 


| paper “On the Construction of the Southampton 


Docks.” 

7. A Watt Medal, and the Manby Premium, 
to G. Lindsay Molesworth, for his paper “ On the 
Conversion of Wood by Machinery.” 

8. A Watt Medal, to T. Spencer Sawyer, for his 
paper “On the Principal Self-acting and other 
Tools employed in the Manufacture of Engines, 
Steam-boilers, &¢.” 

9. A Council Premium of Books to F. C. Webb, 
for his paper “On the Practical Operations con- 
nected with Paying-out and Repairing Submarine 
Telegraph Cables.” 

10, A Council Premium of Books to H. Cony- 
beare, for his “ Description of Works - recently 
executed for the Water Supply of Bombay.” 

11. A Council Premium of Books to S. A. 
Varley, for his paper “ On the Qualifications requi- 
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site in a Submarine Cable, for most efficiently 
transmitting Messages between distant Stations.” 


12. A Council Premium of Books to R. C. 
Despard, for his “ Description of Improvements on 
the Second Division of the River Lea.” 

13. A Council Premium of Books to A. Wright, 
for his paper “On Lighting Mines by Gas.” 

14, A Council Premium of Books to J. Brunlees, 
for his “ Description of the Iron Viaducts erected 
across the Estuaries Leven and Kent, in More- 
cambe Bay.” 


Two of these awards, the Watt Medal and the Manby 
Premium, are now presented for the first time. The former 
originated with the Council, who were desirous of possess- 
ing some distinctive means of rewarding excellence in 
communications upon mechanical subjects. The Manby 
Premium is due to the liberality of Mr. Charles Manby, 
who, it will be recollected, on receiving a testimonial from 
the members of the Institution, requested that the Council 
would receive debenture stock of the value of 200/. bearing 
five per cent. interest, to be expended in an annual 
premium, 





MUSIC AND THE STAGE. 

Royal Italian Opera House. — The course 
here has been a very triumphant one. Grisi, 
Mario, Bosio, Ronconi, Didiée, and Graziani, have 
maintained their reputation, and have rendered 
in the most perfect manner a number of those 
operas in which their fame is wide. For “ Lucretia 
Borgia,” Messrs. Grieve and Telbin painted some 
good Italian scenery, all the better for having 
their hands in, in consequence of the preparation 
of “The Merchant of Venice,” for the Princess’s. 
For the other operas, Mr. Beverley has shown his 
skill, The novelty of the season, “ Martha,” by 
Flotow, gains in popularity, rendered as it is by 
consummate artists. The “Spinning Quartette,” 
and Bosio’s “ Last Rose of Summer,” “ Qui Sola, 
vergin rosa,” are things not to be forgotten. For 
the last act there is an excellent set scene of a forest. 


Haymarket Theatre.—Mr. Buckstone has closed 
an extraordinary season of five years for the pur- 
pose of repairing and decorating the house. Mr. 
Buckstone deserves well of the public for the 
manner in which his theatre is conducted, and his 
unremitting efforts to provide good entertain- 
ment; and if we may judge from his closing 
speech, he is not dissatisfied with the return he 
has experienced. We print a letter from a cor- 
respondent, on a subject which should have his 
attention, if he is about to make any alterations 
‘in the house. 

THE ENTRANCE TO THE HAYMARKET 
THEATRE, 

Sir,—As you occasionally offer strictures on 
theatrical architecture in your valuable journal, I 
take the liberty of calling to your attention the 
very faulty, if not dangerous, construction of the 
entrance leading to the pit of the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket. : 

The pay-office is situated on the left-hand side 
immediately on passing through the pit door; 
and directly in front of the paying-place is a very 
steep flight of, I think, eight stone steps, de- 
scending into the lobby of the pit. When there 
is a great crowd, as was the case on Saturday last, 
the 10th July, on occasion of Mr. Buckstone’s 
benefit, the inconvenience, I may safely add the 
danger, is considerable. On the occasion in ques- 
tion, I was driven by the pressure of the crowd 
completely past the paying-place, and almost 
headlong down the steep flight of steps, having 
the greatest difficulty to keep myself from falling : 
had I unfortunately lost my balance in coming 
down, I should, probably, not have survived to 
write this. 

I believe there has been very little improve- 
ment effected in the pit-entrance since the days of 
the old theatre, regarding which, the Morning 
Chronicle of the 4th of February, 1794, says :— 
“In nothing was the house more disadvan- 
tageously constructed than in the entrances:” 
and asad event is recorded as arising from this 
cause, which is thus mentioned by Brayley in 
his “Descriptive Accounts of the Theatres of 
London :”— 

“A melancholy accident occurred on the occa- 
sion of a royal visit, on the 3rd of February, 
1794, when fifteen persons lost their lives (being 
trampled upon and suffocated) in consequence of 
the rushing of the crowd to the pit-entrance, 
which was by a descent of several steps: many 
others were severely injured.” 

I must not take up your space with a longer 
extract, but those who are curious in such mat- 
ters will find full details of this dreadful accident 
in the “ Annual Register” for 1794, and in the 
Morning Chronicle of the 4th of February, 1794 ; 
and on the following day, in some comment on 
the melancholy event, by which “fifteen persons 
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thus suddenly lost their lives,” the editor remarks, 
“All descents are inconvenient, particularly in 
the approaches, and ought to be removed at any 
expense.” This, perhaps, in the present instance, 
cannot be done; but surely something may be 
effected to improve the entrance. Bre 

Writing to a professional journal, it may seem 
presumptuous to offer any suggestions; but I 
confess it has occurred to me that if the present 
position of the pay-office (than which nothing can 
be worse) cannot be altered, greater security to the 
public would be afforded by putting a strong iron 
rail down the centre of the descending stairs, and 
by having two small turnstiles or revolving frames 
on each side of the rail, by which, after paying 
their admission, persons could pass through on 
either side of the rail, to the right and left en- 
trances into the pit from the lobby. Nothing 
could exceed the attention and activity of the 
police on the night I have mentioned ; and I am 
certain they would materially aid in directing the 
crowd to the right and left, so that the pressure 
on either side would be alleviated. I feel confi- 
dent that, in its present state, the pit entrance 
cannot be considered safe ; and that, as the theatre | 
is now closed for the purpose of embellishment, | 
a more favourable time to make some necessary 
alterations cannot be found. 

The accident alluded to appears to have occa- 
sioned a great sensation in town, and probably, 
for a time, acted unfavourably to the interests of 
the theatre; for, on the following day, the pro- 
prietors issued an advertisement in the daily 
papers, of which the following is an extract :— 

“Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 5th February, 
1794.—To prevent all possibility of such an event 
occurring again, a bar will be fixed at the head of 
the stairs, and a servant appointed to attend, that 
persons may not press down them in crowds, but 
be regularly and gradually admitted with safety 
and convenience.” 

In conclusion, I hope nothing I have stated will 
be considered as casting any reflection on the 
present worthy lessee, who, I am sure, exerts him- 
self to the utmost to promote the comfort and 
convenience of the parties frequenting his theatre. 
Indeed, there is no other theatre where one of 
our genuine good old comedies is so admirably 
represented and so handsomely put on the stage ; 
but this very circumstance, and the well-deserved 
popularity of the lessee, are likely to attract 
crowded houses; and I am sure he will thank me 
for bringing to his notice a defect that is not only 
felt at all times, but will be more particularly so 
during the winter months, when, from damp and 
wet weather, the stairs will often be slippery, and 
thus increase the risk of accident.’ —_ G. W. 








THE IRON_TRADE. 
THE quarterly masters have been unable to 





of things, very many of the works in the district 
ire nearly standing still, and a great number of 
men are either entirely unemployed, or are work- 
ing on very short time.” It thus appears that 
what is absurdly called “ underselling,” is not only 
the rule, with “few” exceptions, even amongst 
the supporters of the quarterly meetings, but 
that i¢, in truth, is the only right and proper 
criterion for the announcement of the average or 
market prices. Why should “a few” houses have 
the power to dictate prices to the whole trade, 
and all else be stigmatized as “needy ” under- 
sellers ? 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 
Neath.—The inauguration of Alderman Dayvis’s 
schools for the education of the working-classes 
took place, with great state and ceremonial, on 
the 5th instant. The site is in Orchard-street, 
and comprises about an acre of ground. The 
building is Early English Gothic. Mr E. Mox- 
ham, C.E. was the architect. It is of native 
stone, with Bath stone dressings, and covered 
with variegated tiles. The centre of the building 
forms the boys’ school, and the wings the girls’ 
and infants’ school, each affording accommodation 
for 200 children. The total cost is 2,200/. 

Wells.—The building of the new Central 
Schools for Wells and neighbourhood has been 
commenced by Mr. Bevan, the contractor. The 
Privy Council have promised a grant of 1,400/. 
on completion. The plans have been designed by 
the Government architect, Mr. Hawkins, and are 
on the same large scale as at first proposed. The 
buildings are to be roofed in by next December, 
and fit for use by March, 1859. Mr. Hippisley 
has been appointed by the committee to super- 
intend the work. 

Hanley.—The corner-stone of the National 
Schools now being erected at Northwood, a 
populous and rapidly increasing suburb of Hanley, 
has been laid. The building will consist of two 
school-rooms, 44 feet long by 18 feet wide each, 
to accommodate 100 scholars of each sex, with a 
class-room behind, 24 feet by 17 feet, to accom- 
modate fifty children, and so constructed as to 
serve for the present Infants’ School until the 
new Infants’ School, for which space is provided 
on the ground, shall be erected. The master’s 
house, which will be detached, will be in a side 
street, to be formed in a line with the churchyard 
wall into Keeling’s-lane. Between the schools 
and the house, but attached to and forming part 
of the former, will ultimately be built the Infants’ 
School, for which funds are at present wanting. 
The style of the buildings will be Early English, 
in keeping with the church, from which they are 
not far distant. The materials will be bricks in 
ornamented bands and diamond patterns, relieved 
by stone in the windows, gables, &c. Owing to 
the peculiar shape of the land the effect of the 








sustain previous prices, notwithstanding their 
unwillingness to reduce the nominal prices of 
the previous quarter, as will appear from the 
following quotation from a Birmingham autho- 
rity in the trade:—‘“The principal meeting 
took place on Thursday, in the Town-hall, 
Birmingham, when the attendance was much 
larger than at Wolverhampton. Many gentle- 
men were present from London, Liverpool, Hull, 
and other towns; but they held back from pur- 
chasing, under the impression that a reduction 
of 10s. per ton would be declared. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case, although it was generally 
understood in the Hall that, with the exception of 
a few houses engaged in making best brands, 
nearly the whole of the masters were favourable 
to a reduction, not because the current rates were 
more than remunerative, but because the under- 
selling had become so extensive as to render a 
change necessary in their own defence. The 
building trade was stated ta be generally bad 
throughout the country, and to this cause may be 
attributed, ina great measure, the inactive state of 
thehomemarket. Nor werethe American merchants 
able to give a better account of the trade from 
the United States, and many of them urged the 
necessity of a reduction. So strongly, we believe, 
was the desirability of this course impressed upon 
the ironmasters, that although no formal declara- 
tion of a reduction was made, it was generally 
understood that circulars would be issued to the 
American houses, announcing a fall of 10s. per 
ton. It was stated in the Hall that Shropshire 
bars of good quality can be obtained from 
71. 2s. Gd. and 7/. 5s. per ton. Such, however, is 
the depressed state of the trade, that even lower 
prices have been accepted, and if some state- 
ments of purchasers are to be relied upon, good 
bars have been recently bought at 6/. 10s. per 
ton. As aconsequence of this unfavourable state 








entrances will be peculiar, and the whole, though 
simple on account of the limited means at com- 
mand, will be varied by gables, dormer windows, 
bell turret, &c. 

Bishop Auckland.—The foundation-stone of 
new Wesleyan Day Schools has been laid at 
Bishop Auckland. The site is in Russell-street, 
adjoining Etherley-lane. The building was de- 
signed by Mr. W. Botterell, of Hull, architect. It 
will be in the Early English style, the stone being 
obtained from neighbouring quarries; and the walls 
will be in courses, presenting the face obtained by 
natural cleavage, with chiselled dressings to the 
quoins, &c. of stone of a light colour, producing a 
contrast. The entrance to the school will be by a 
projecting porch, facing Russell-street. The roofs 
will be high-pitched, covered with slates. Venti- 
lation will be secured by a turret in the roof and 
apertures in the gables. The school will accom- 
modate about 200 children. The walls will be 
12 feet high, and all the woodwork is to be of 
deal, stained in imitation of oak, and varnished. 
There will also be a teacher’s residence in connec- 
tion with the school, and a playground. The 
contracts are let to Mr. John Watson and Messrs. 
Braithwaite, builders, Bishop Auckland. 

Bradford.—St. Andrew’s Church Schools have 
been completed and opened. The style of archi- 
tecture corresponds with that of the adjoining 
church, which is the Decorated of about the time 
of Edward III. They are built from the designs 
of Messrs. Mallinson and Healey, and afford ac- 
commodation for 600 children and infants. There 
are three separate schools, with a class-room to 
each, and they are so arranged that the whole 
three may be formed into one large school-room. 
There are also two residences included in the 
group of buildings, one for the schoolmaster, and 
the other for the schoolmistress. The cost of the 
schools will be 2,7002. 
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THE SEPOMETER,—A TEST OF PURITY 
IN AIR. 

Dr. R. AnGus Smrrn announces a discovery 
which, if there be no fallacy in it, cannot but be 
of immense importance to the community as a 
guide to the comparative healthfulness of towns, 
districts, and dwellings. Heretofore, we have 


been dependent chiefly on the lists of mortality | 


in all cases where the mere sense of smell or sight 
was not sufficient to indicate the unhealthiness of a 
locality; but by means of Dr. Smith’s meter or 
test, the precise degree of organic and putrescible 
impregnation which contaminates the atmosphere 
of a town, a district, a dwelling, or its precincts 
and apartments, at any one time, or at all times, 


can now be ascertained to a degree of nicety | 


which, if not fallacious, is both surprising and 
most satisfactory. Just as the thermometer indi- 
cates the precise degree of heat in any spot, so, it 
appears, does the sepometer, as Dr. Smith calls it, 
indicate the precise degree of organic putrescible 
and oxidizable matter with which the air in any 
spot may be infected or contaminated. From a 
number of experiments he finds that the air in 
places at Manchester is no less than twenty-two de- 
grees or times less pure than that of the Lancashire 
hills. He has even ascertained to a nicety that 
the air in front of a house is generally, to a cer- 
tain extent, more pure than that behind ; that as 
he retreated countrywards from the centre of a 
town, the sepometer indicated a certain gradual 
diminution of impurity, except in such cases as 
those in which an infected streamlet or open 
sewer crossed his path; and so on. Of course the 
instrument or agent in question indicates degrees 
of impurity far beyond the reach of (human) 
nature’s own sepometer, the nose—the sense cf 
smell. 

It is by chemical reaction that the sepometer 
works. The chemical agency employed is per- 
manganate of potash or soda. Manganesium is a 
metalloid which naturally covers itself with un- 
usually numerous coatings, or dozes, of oxygen, the 
overcoats, as it were, being very loosely attached, 
—the uppermost of these so much so, that it 
constitutes an acid quite ready to give off oxygen 
and so to oxidize with great delicacy organic and 
purtrescible taints in the adjoining air. So soon 
as it does so, the acid of course ceases to exist 
as such, and hence the salt or permanganate 
itself is also destroyed; and the extent or degree 
of this change is the obvious measure of the 
amount of the impurity in the air which has been 
oxidized by its means. 

One cannot but see that it will require very 
close consideration and extensive experiment in 
order fully to obviate and satisfy all risks of fal- 
lacy or mistake as to the exclusive action of the 
sepometer as a test for organic and putrescible 
contaminations of the air alone; but the disco- 
very already promises well, and Dr. Smith is him- 
self a very reliable authority on the subject, how- 
ever enthusiastic he may be in favour of his own 
discovery. 

There is a subject connected with it, however, 
which seems searcely so clear or understandable. 
Dr. Smith, in course of his researches, is said to 
have ascertained that blood is also a test of 
the purity of air; that blood is reddened more 
rapidly by the air of a great manufacturing city, 
such as Manchester, than by ordinary air, and also 
by a small quantity of such air. He speculates on 
this result, it seems, by maintaining that the air 
of such a city is more oxidizing to the blood than 
country air, from the acids with which it is im- 
pregnated. But, if this be so, how does it 
accord with the action of his sepometer, which 
seems to show that there is a deficiency of oxidat- 
ing agency in the Manchester air compared with 
that of the country ? for be it noted that his sepo- 
meter is presumed to act by oxidizing the still 
unoxidized and hence undestroyed organic and pu- 
trescible impurity in the Manchester or town air. 
True, permanganate of potash may be more highly 

capable of oxidizing that subtleaérial impurity than 
the blood-oxidizing acid vapours with which this 
very air is impregnated; but there are, at least 
here, something like difficulties to be cleared up 
and possible fallacies to be guarded against. And, 
moreover, it comes to be an important question 
how far such acid agency in the air of certain 
towns or districts may not be in itself healthful,* 
since it is plainly possible that it oxidize 

the human blood there, but, to a cert 
the organic and putrescible impuritie 

the air containing the acid y 

minated ; and, since it conve 


*s not only 
ain extent, 
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rts dark blood into 
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* These very acid vapors (of sulphur chiefly), are used 
as disinfectants, and must, therefore, be essent all 
wholesome and purifying to the air unless hs cneiee 
either in degree or in continuance, ’ eee 
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Returning to London in 1855 with a finished piec- 

| | ture of Jerusalem, he exhibited it with others at his 

| 

| 


teresting subject which Dr. Angus Smith has 
| started. 








% oo k S aq ve Sit} my ' rooms,and gained fame and some pecuniary return, 


| On the 30th of June in this year he was married, 
- In 1856 he again made a private exhibition of his 
Memoir and es ee of the — “one rent “pictures ; re cairo 7 to him ; and then in 
Artist. _By his Brother. ondon: Nisbet an October made s second journey to the East with 
| Co. 1858. high purposes, and then, just as he had arranged 
A very touching and interesting record is this, of to begin his work, he died at Cairo on Sunday, 
a valuable life that was too short. Mr. Thomas Noy, 23rd, most kindly attended by strangers, as 
Seddon was the son of Mr. George Seddon, the he had himself watched by the bedside of Mr. 
proprietor of a well-known cabinet manufactory, Nicholson. 
and for a time was with his father in the business.| QOyr readers will recollect that a subscription 
Although repugnant to his views, for he desired was entered into in England to purchase for 400 
to become a painter, he threw himself into it guineas the picture of Jerusalem, and to offer 
heart and soul, and in 1848 obtained from the jt to the National Gallery. The result was very 
Society of Arts a silver medal and 20/. for a design successful, the sum of nearly 6007. was raised, 


for an ornamental sideboard. The daytime was! and the picture having been accepted for the 





passed in business, but the evenings he gave to 
the pursuit of his cherished object. In 1850 he 
exerted himself for the establishment of a school 
of art for workmen, in which he was warmly sup- 
ported, as the memoir shows, by Mr. Donaldson, 
Mr. S. C. Hall, the Conductor of this journal, Mr. 


Cave Thomas, Mr. Neville Warren, and others, | 
and in his efforts to arrange an exhibition of} 


works of art remained the whole of one night at 
the rooms, sleeping on the floor, and contracted a 
rheumatic fever, which brought him to the brink 
of the grave, and changed the current of his 
future life. Arrangements were made to dispense 
with his services at the manufactory, and on his 
recovery he took steps to follow Art as his pro- 
fession. He was now thirty,—-too late, some 
would have thought; but he went to work in 
earnest, and exhibited a picture at the Academy 
in 1851. In 1853 he arranged for a visit to the 
East, with his friend Mr. Holman Hunt, and 
arrived at Alexandria on the 6th of December, 
1853 ; and in the beginning of the following year, 
while in kindly attendance ona fellow countryman 
in the desert till he died, painted his most effective 
picture, “A Sun-set View of the Pyramids.” He 
reached Jerusalem on the 3rd of June, 1854. He 
says :— 

** We had been expecting for some time to come in sight 
of Jerusalem, when all at once, from the top of a hill, it 
came in view. Ido not know how or why—for I hate 
romance, and always have thought that travellers put 
themselves into raptures when they came to Jerusalem— 
but I never was so affected in my life at the sight of any 
place, and could hardly help bursting into tears. It 
brought the life and death of Jesus Christ so vividly and 
really before me, that it almost scemed to destroy the 
eighteen hundred years which dim its foree so much and 
make it appear as a story of bygone days ; for in a few 
minutes I should be within the very walls where He en- 
dured so much suffering and agony for me: [ felt that I 
stood on holy ground, It could not have been the aspect 
of the place; for, encased in its Saracenic walls, it re- 
minded me of Avignon or Conway, and was quite different 
from what I had anticipated. From the west you see 
little but the embattled walls of a Medizval fortress, on a 
very slight elevation: to the right the ground dips, but on 
the left it is level to the walls. Behind the city rose the 
Mount of Olives, with the grand range of the mountains 
of Moab, beyond the Dead Sea, half veiled by the mist, 
now rosy from the light of the setting sun. We went to 
the Casa Nova, a building intended for pilgrims, where 
the good monks made us very comfortable ; and every- | 
thing was very clean, though simple, as becomes a con- 
ventual building. They sent for meat for us Protestants, 
as it was Friday and the Padre seemed in a fever because 
we did not eat it all.” 

** After visiting every part of the city and surrounding | 
country, to determme what I would do, I have encamped 
upon the hill to the south, looking up the Valley of Jeho- 
Shaphat: I have sketched the view which I see from the 
opening of my tent. I am painting from a hundred yards 
higher up, where I see more of the valley, with the Tombs 
of the Kings and Gethsemane. I have begun my picture 
two inches larger each way than that of Dinan, and also a 
smaller view of Mount Zion. I get up before five, break- 
fast, and begin soon after six. IT come in at twelve, and 


dine, and sleep for an hour; and then, about two, paint on 
my large picture until sunset.’’ : 


Some of his letters while painting here in 
isolation are very interesting, as showing the 
current of his thoughts. In one to a reverend 
friend he says :— 


**As long as I remained a single man, my professional | 


prospects were amply sufficient for me; as I had quite 
renounced all wish, in fact, to live differently from my | 
life of the last two years. But although I think I feel 
fully that God will provide all that is necessary for me 

and that my success in money matters the last two years 
has been beyond my most sanguine hopes ; yet I know 
that my past success has not been earned by merit. Two 
schoolfellows were good enough to give me commissions; 
but the public know nothing of me, and I have yet to 
learn how they will appreciate my works. I have also 
great doubts as to the motives which led me to give u 

business. J hated the drudgery of the one, and liked the | 
, freedom and the pursuit of the other: in fact, as far as | 


nation, is now in Marlborough House. 

| The book is dedicated to the committee and 
subscribers of this fund, and we commend it to 
| the attention of a wider circle. 


| 








VARIORUM. 

The Engineers’ Journal and Railway and 
Public Works Chronicle of India and the Colo- 
nies (Calcutta) is after the model of the English 
periodical whose name it bears. No. 10, now 
before us, is mainly occupied by a paper on the 
Bhore Ghaut Incline, by Mr. James Berkley, the 
chief engineer of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway. The Journal for the Evening Classes 
for Young Men, Nos. 1 and 2, contains the courses 
of lectures which are delivered at Crosby-hall. In 
onewe havealectnre on the Manchester Exhibition, 
by the Rev. Charles Mackenzie; and in the other 
a lecture on Gothie Ecclesiastical Architecture, by 
the Rev. Thomas Hugo.——Westbourne and Co, 
are republishing the late John Martin’sillustrations 
of “ Paradise Lost” in a cheaper form. No. 1 con- 
tains two, which, although worn, yet exhibit beauty 
enough to make them acceptable to many. 
The Stereoscopic Magazine (Lovell Reeve, 
Covent-garden), conducted by Mr. Glaisher, is 
intended to circulate stereographs of valuable 
subjects, accompanied by intelligent descriptions. 
No. 1 contains Falaise Castle, the birth-place of 
William the Conqueror ; the Hardinge statue ; and 
the Observatory at Greenwich. “Charles H. 
Roberts’s Plan for the Embankment of the 
Thames,’ with accompanying letter-press, de- 
lineates a scheme to some extent like that drawn 
by the Royal Commissioners in their plan, but the 
wall, instead of being detached from the shore, is 
proposed to be filled up, and warehouses con- 
structed along the outer edge, over which would 
run, on iron columns, brick arches, or otherwise, 
the main street from the City to Westminster. 
Although deodorizing reservoirs, as on the plan of 
the commissioners, might, as observed, be created, 
itis Mr. Roberts’s opinion that these would be 
found unnecessary when the river is properly 
embanked. “ Workhouses and Women’s Work” 
(Longman and Co.) is a reprint from the “ Church 
of England Monthly Review,” on an important, 
and indeed an urgent subject. The pamphlet also 
contains “A Paper on the Condition of Work- 
houses,” read in the Social Economy department of 














| the National Association for the Promotion of Social 


Science, at Birmingham, in October last. Something 
really must be done for the amendment of the pre- 
sent workhouse system: in these worsethan prisons, 
the poor and the unfortunate have not even a 
chance of preserving self-respect, or of redeeming 
| themselves from the incubus of helpless pauperism 
into which they find themselves ensloughed in 
these idle-houses. Prisons are but too frequently 
/regarded by their frequenters as actually respect- 
able by comparison. Paupers often commit petty 
| crimes in order to obtain food and lodging in a 
prison to avoid going into the workhouse; and 
have even been known to allege that they did so 
to avoid “the disgrace” of going to the work- 
house. Now, surely it is most impolitie to allow 
workhouses to be so conducted that the unfortu- 
nate are induced to look up to the prison asa pre- 


ferable abode. This, in fact, is little less than the 


forcible inculcation of crime; and a heavy respon- 


‘sibility rests on the heads of our legislature for 


allowing even the most perverse and unreasonable 
to have any shadow of excuse or reason for not, at 
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all events, preferring the workhouse to the prison, 
at any time, or under any circumstances. An 
excellent spirit pervades the pamphlet under 
notice, and it has our earnest sympathies in 
its favour, as every feasible project for the 
amendment of the workhouse system cannot 
but have-——In “Telegraphic Communication 
with India” (Allen and Co. Leadenhall-street), we 
have a reprint of the recent discussion on the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf projects in the Times and 
Morning Chronicle. One or other of these pro- 
jects, it is to be hoped, if not both, will shortly be 
carried out. The Turkish Government appear to 
be more in earnest than our own on the subject ; 
for they have actually ordered and obtained the 
materials for the line from Constantinople to that 
Persian Gulf, and are preparing to lay down the 
line. The distance from the Gulf to Kurrachee 
would only be 1,200 miles, in place of 5,000, vid 
the Red Sea. —— In “Deane’s Manual of the 
History and Science of Fire Arms” (Longman 
and Co.) there is much historical and curious 
matter, interesting to every one, as well as to 
sportsmen and military men. A chapter on ex- 
plosive agents is also interesting and important. 
In speaking of archers and the bow and arrow, 
as almost obsolete in Britain, once so highly cele- 
brated for them all over the Continent, the fact 
is not adverted to that, in Scotland, there is 
still a corps of gentlemen archers, who consti- 
tute the Sovereign’s guard of honour, while in 
that part of Britain. It is not so very leng, 
either, since the archers of Islington were still 
“‘men of note,” as we had occasion recently to in- 
dicate. The last number of the Royal 
Gallery of Art (Colnaghi and Agnew), contains 
one of M. Plassan’s elegant affectations, “The 
Foot-bath,” a marvel of finish; “Crossing the 
Ford,” by Berghem, engraved by J. Cousen; and 
“The Jiiger’s Wife,’ by F. Foltz. —— The 
Lilustrated News of the World has the special 
feature of a series of portraits, engraved on steel, 
with memoirs. The likeness in the majority, 
Bishop of Oxford and Marquis of Salisbury, for 
example, is excellent. 


Miscellanea, 

East Lonpon Warer-svurrLy.—The supply of 
water from the East London Waterworks Com- 
pany exceeds, it is said, upwards of 16,000,000 
gallons per diem, at present obtained from the 
river Lea. The company has contracted with the 

West Ham Loca] Board of Health to supply smal 
cottages with water at the rate of 2d. per week, 
or 8s. 8d. per annum. When the rental exceeds 
13/. per annum, the minimum charge is 12s. a 
year for each house; the scale of charges being 
regulated according to the size and rental of the 
house. In most of the cottages erected within 
the last few years, the landlords have had the 
water laid on, it being found better for washing 
and domestic purposes than that usually obtained 
from wells in the neighbourhood. 

Merropouitran Boarp or Worxks.—The total 
balance paid over by (#. e. transferred from) the 
Metropolitan Commission of Sewers to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works amounts to 187,330/. 
The sums assessed upon the several parishes since 
the formation of the Board amount to 98,4577. ; 
and the sums received up to the 31st of July, 
1857, to 10,3107. The total expenditure in the 
various parishes between the Ist of January, 1856, 
and the 31st of July, 1857, was 200,618/. against 
112,5932. for works of sewerage, 35,6597. for the 
“establishment,” and 45,165/. for loans. The cost 
of constructing brick sewersand openings amounted 
to 40,491/.; the cost of repairs to sewers was 
A,612/.; and the cost of flushing, cleansing, and 
cartage, 9,436/.; making a total of 55,0197. 

PERMANENT OFFICES OF METROPOLITAN Boarp 
oF Works.—The Board have determined on the 
purchase of the premises known as Berkeley 
House, Spring-gardens, as site for their permanent 
offices. The terms are 500/. for an existing in- 
terest ; and for a lease of years from Lady-day, 
1859, 5002. per annum up to the 10th of October, 
1871, and rent of 3507. per annum for the re- 
mainder of the term. This Board would be re- 
quired within the first three years of the term to 
pull down the present house and expend a sum of 
not less than 15,000/. in erecting upon the site 
defined a building to be approved, 

Surrey ArcH OLOGICAL Socrery.—The fifth 
annual general meeting was held at Farnham, on 
Tuesday, the 13th of July, under the presidency 
of the Bishop of Winchester, who had invited the 
members and their friends to visit Farnham Castle, 
Various papers were read, to which we may refer, 
hereafter. 








be attained. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARTES, NEWCASTLE-TPON- ' 


Tyxe.—The July meeting was held on Wednesday 
in last week, at the Castle of Newcastle, and is re- 
ported in the Gateshead Observer. Dr. Bruce 
referred toa communication from Mr. M‘Lauchlan. 
The Duke of Northumberland had instructed him 
to make a survey of the Devil’s-causeway, or 
Eastern Watling-street, and, as a preliminary 
step, he had succeeded in roughly tracing it, with 
more or less continuity, to within two miles of 
Berwick, making straight for the castle of that 
border town. Dr, Bruce said he had also received 
a letter from Mr. Albert Way, in which he in- 
formed him of his discovery of a Roman amphi- 
theatre at Martigny (on the Simplon road, in 
Switzerland), the ancient Octodurus, and re- 


sembling, in position, &c. the amphitheatres of 


Silchester, Dorchester, and  LBorcovicus, or 
Housesteads. Arrangements were made for the 
annual archeological excursion. Mr. Hinde pro- 
posed to proceed to Cornhill by the mail train, 
and there breakfast ; make for Ford vid Flodden- 
field by omnibus; visit the castle and church at 
Ford, and then dine; drive to Roughting Linn, 
and see the inscribed stones (or visit Etal Castle) ; 
after which some could make for the rail at 
Alnwick ; while others remaining all night at 
Wooler, would devote a second day to Yeavering 
Bell, Kirknewton, and the Cheviots. This pro- 
gramme was adopted, and the 27th and 28th 
inst. were appointed as the days. Mr. Hylton 
Longstaffe stated that he had lately met, in 
Alnwick Church, with a curious relic of antiquity 
connected with that semi-saint, Henry VI. in the 
form of a statue of some size. 

DRatNAGE Drrricutties at Hrrewr.—An 
account of various unfortunate and annoying 
legal and other proceedings at Hitchin, chietly 
between the Local Board and Mr. Ransome, who 
was also a member of the Board, as to his claims 
on the water of the local river, used from time 
immemorial by the inhabitants, has been published 
in the Hertford Mercury. These proceedings 
seem to have actually led to the dissolution of the 
Board altogether. A circular explanative of the 
circumstances thus concludes :—‘“ These details 
may serve to give some little idea of the difficul- 
ties the town has been placed in, through endea- 
vouring to carry out the provisions of a very 
incomplete Act of Parliament. For although in 
the opinion of the most respectable inhabitants, 
the river, which has always been a_ polluted 
stream, is now in a better state than formerly, 
and offers have been made to pay for the water 
which was previously used without stint by the 
inhabitants, the town seems likely to be subject 
to endless litigation with Mr. Ransome.” 

Morion IN CoMMONS AS TO PURIFICATION OF 
TuamMes.—Mr. Cox moved last week,—‘ That 
this House is of opinion that the cost of the puri- 
fication of the river Thames, in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, should be borne by the Consolidated 
Fund and the metropolitan ratepayers in equal 
proportions.” He said he understood there was a 
strong feeling against his motion, but he thought 
he was justified in asking the country to bear one 
portion of the expense of the metropolitan drain- 
age. Now, if the inhabitants of the metropolis 
had to bear the whole expense themselves, they 
ought to be left unfettered as to the mode and 
extent of the expenditure to which they would 
go. In any extraordinary outlay, they ought to 
be assisted out of the funds of the nation. After 
some discussion, Mr. Cox proposed to withdraw 
his motion, on the ground of irregularity and in 
consequence of some remarks by the Speaker on 
the subject ; but the House refused to allow him, 
and negatived the motion without a division. 

Court oF QuEEN’s Bencu, Jury 10.—Myers 
v. Sart.—The plaintiff was a builder, and the 
action was brought to recover the balance of his 
bill for erecting the house and premises of Mr. 
Sarl, the silversmith, in Cornhill. It being strictly 
a matter of account, the cause was referred to 
arbitration. 

Mepats To Scnoors or Art. — At the recent 
competition for nation medallions, held in London, 
as compared with the seventy schools which com- 
pete, Birmingham stands third, Hanley taking 
8 awards, and Sheffield 7, with 3 money prizes; 
Burslem, with 5 awards, taking the fourth place, 
and Stoke following with 4. Thirty-four schools 
take no prizes, the remainder from 1 to 3. The 
total number of medallions awarded is 82 against 
103 at the last examination, and the examiners 
(Sir C. Eastlake, D. Maclise, R.A. and Richard 
Redgrave, R.A.) from some remarks in their re- 
port, would seem to imply that the schools gene- 
rally have not made the progress in the higher 
stages of instruction that is desirable, and should 





' sonally we lament a valued friend. 
' 


THe DEPARTMENT OF ScrENCE AND ART.—On 
the 9th inst. in the House of Commons, on the 
motion in supply, that the vote to the Science and 
Art Department should be increased to 83,000Z. 
some discussion took place, in course of which 
Mr. Wilson said he believed that no money had 
for a long period been spent so well as the grants 
for the schools of design. It was not that these 
schools taught the principles of a very high art, 
but they conferred a practical knowledge, and 
afforded information to those obliged to earn their 
bread, that were really invaluable. See what had 
been done of late years, and it would give hon. 
members an idea of what these schools had done, 
Their exports to France had risen from 400,0007. 
to two millions a year, principally of porcelain and 
articles of that description, of which the French 
had always the monopoly. The people of this 
country were now become their rivals : their whole 
exports of silk formerly to all parts of the world 
were not so great as those now sent to France 
alone; and he submitted that these facts showed 
the immense advantages conferred of late years by 
those schools of design on the manufactures of 
this country.—Mr. Williams made similar remarks, 
stating that upwards of sixty towns in England 
had schools of design, and instead of getting pat- 
terns from France, as they used to do in former 
times, they were now able to compete with that 
country.—The vote was agreed to. 

A NEW SHEFFIELD Manvuracture.—The Shef- 
field Independent gives a report of a meeting at 
Messrs. W. Brookes and Sons’, Howard Works, 
Carlisle-street, to witness the manufacture, by 
machinery, of the wood stocks of planes. Plane 
irons are very largely made in Sheffield, but it has 
been necessary to send them to London, Birming- 
ham, &e. to be fitted with stocks, which have been 
made by hand. Messrs. Brookes and Sons have 
purchased an extensive set of machinery to manu- 
facture them with greater rapidity, accuracy, and 
cheapness, than ean be attained by hand labour. 
The series of machines consist of eight, arranged 
in one large room. The first machine cuts the 
blocks out of the plank. The second, by the action 
of two circular cutters, planes their sides. The 
third takes off the ends of the blocks. Then comes 
a curious machine for sinking the mortise. Two 
chisels, from opposite directions, work to and from 
a point in succession. The bed on which the block 
rests gradually rises, bringing it within reach of 
the chisels, which, by successive strokes, cut out 
the mortise to the required depth. The fifth is 
the mouth-eutting machine. Another cireular 
cutter, of still smaller diameter, cuts a groove with 
two semi-circular ends for the toat. Then comes 
the abutment machine. The wedge is cut bya 
separate machine. The next is the bedding 
machine, which makes also the breast cut and the 
cut for the ware. 

Tur Vacant Ground IN VICTORIA-STREET, 
CLERKENWELL.—The Morning Advertiser says,— 
“We have authority to state, that at the next 
ensuing meeting of the members of the Corpora- 
tion ‘in Common Council assembled,’ a deed of 
agreement between that body and Mr. John Jay, 
in respect of the vacant ground in Clerkenwell, 
will be sealed with the City’s seal. Immediately 
afterwards arrangements will be entered into with 
the railway companies interested in the North 
Metropolitan scheme, so that we may now look 
forward to active exertions in the appropriation 
and improvement of this waste site, so long un- 
profitable both to the City and the surrounding 
neighbourhood.” 

THEATRE at Dove tas, IsteE or Man.—A new 
theatre has recently been opened at Douglas. The 
structure stands in Wellington-street. The 
entrance alone shows, the rest of the building 
being hid by shops. The interior is of the he se 
shoe plan, on a circle of 20 feet diameter. The 
height from the pit to the ceiling is 37 feet: the 
opening of the stage is 22 feet by 15 feet ; and 
the stage itself is 30 feet deep. The building is 
capable of holding upwards of 1,000 persons, and 
was erected for Mr. Jno. Moseley, the proprietor, 
at a cost, including the site, of above 2,0007. The 
architects were Messrs. Jackson and Casson, of 
Halifax ; and the contractor, Mr. Richard Cowle, 
of Douglas. 

Mrs. Lovpoy.—Many of our readers will par- 
ticipate in the sorrow with which we record the 

death of this amiable lady, at her residence in 
Bayswater, on Tuesday last. As the untiring 
assistant of her husband, the late J.C. Loudon, 
the author of the “ Encyclopedia of Cottage Archi- 
tecture,” in the preparation of his works, Mrs. 
Loudon deserves a grateful record in an architec- 
tural publication. Her merits as an authoress 
will receive full recognition in other pages. Per- 
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CoNsECRATION OF St. THOMAS’S CAURCH, 
MarytEBongr.—The new church dedicated to St. 
Thomas, in Orchard-street, Portman-square, Mary- 
lebone, was consecrated by the Bishop of London 
on the 7th inst. The site was formerly known 
as Calmell-buildings—a locality of, perhaps, the 
most filthy and miserably wretched description of 
any in London, next to the old Rookery of St. 
Giles’s. By the exertions of the present Bishop 
of Norwich, then rector, and Lord Portman and 


Tur Lonpon Mecuanics’ InstireTion—A| THE Lerrer-Carriers oF LoNpDoN.—There jg 


communication is being circulated on behalf of 
the management of this institution, in reference 
to the report of Dr. Lyon Playfair, printed by 
order of the House of Commons on 26th March 
last. From this communication we make the 
following extracts :—“ The committee can scarcely 
agree, nor do they think the public will agree, 
with the opinion expressed in the doctor’s report, 
that the classes of arithmetic, mathematics, book- 





the Duke of Portland, the latter of whom sub- | keeping, chemistry, anatomy, landscape, architec- 
scribed 2,000/. the site was acquired and the | tural and mechanical drawing and human figure 
tookery cleared out. The edifice, which is caleu- | drawing, French, writing, and elocution, being all 
lated to accommodate 1,500 persons, upwards of | those mentioned in the report, except the music 
500 seats being free, has been erected from plans | classes, ‘show a proportion of light instruction to 
prepared by Mr. Philip C. Hardwick, at acost of solid, rarely to be found.’ On the contrary, they 
6,829/. Its style is plain Gothic. 


‘are of opinion that these classes are eminently | 


no class of public servants who, taking them as a 
body, show more civility and do their duty more 
readily and efficiently, than the above-mentioned 
functionaries. Their wages range from 18s, to 
23s. a week. Their business calls them to long 
distances at five o’clock in the morning, and 
in each day they walk many miles. During 
the last few years increased duties have been con- 
stantly laid on the London letter-carriers, and not 
an equivalent increase in the amount of wages, 
So great is the activity required by the postmen, 
that, as many of them say, they are obliged to 
“run all the flesh off their bones ;” and they may 
often be seen, particularly in wide suburban dis- 
tricts, trotting along in the hot sunshine, ina 
manner which reminds us of the “running foot- 





Water Suppty at New Swinpon.—The Great 
Western Railway Company, at New Swindon, 
have discovered a fine spring by boring an Artesian 
well. The spring throws up through a 3}-inch 
tube eight gallons of water per minute. In boring 
it was found that upon reaching a depth of 130 
feet—a work not accomplished without consider- | 
able difficulty, with so small an experimental bore | 
as 3% inches—water began to rise; and at a depth | 
of 141 feet below the surface, a copious stream 
was thrown up some feet above the ground. 
Workmen are now employed in sinking perma- | 
nently, and walling in, a well of 6 feet in diameter. | 
The undertaking is due, we understand, to Mr. 
William Gooch, the Company’s resident engineer. 





solid, and more useful to those for whom they are, men” of ancient days. Considering the amount 
designed than more difficult subjects, implying of pay, a very large amount of trust is reposed in 
greater previous attainments; at the same time} these men, and the cases of default are not nu- 
admitting, as they have done, that many useful merous. The revenue of the Post-office produces a 
studies might be added but for the present low) large annual sum to the Exchequer, and it is to 
income of the institute, and its heavy debt.” be hoped that the claims of the letter-carriers 
“There is reason to believe, that with a removal) may be kindly considered. Many of them have 
of its debt [of 3,398/.] and its heavy rental [of, been years in the service, and have families 
2297.), the institution would be rendered efficient, | to support; and the public would not wish that 
and at the same time solvent ; and the committee those who are an important means of carrying 
appeal to all friends of education and kindred! out the intentions of a large and _ profitable 
societies to assist their exertions to secure the| establishment, should be under-paid or over- 
help of the Government to prevent the parent) worked. It is understood, notwithstanding tne 
institution of England from closing.” The vitality | large amount of labour endured by the letter- 
of the institution is inferred from the fact that | carriers, that it is to be still further increased, and 


AGRICULTURAL OR Farm Drarxace at Hrxx-| one of the two prizes given by the Society of Arts | the men protest against it. 


WworTtH.—Some interesting particulars on this 
subject are given in the Hertford Mercury :— 


The extent of land drained is stated at 800 acres. | 
The total cost of the drainage is 3,357/. 10s. ; or | 


from 4/,18s.6d. to 61. 13s, 6d. per acre, for the gault 
clay, which is drained by close parallel or gridiron 
drains, and of about 1/. 10s. for the mixed soils, 
by occasional drains, that is, drains few in num- 
ber and at a considerable distance apart. The 
works are characterised as a permanent improve- 
ment. Besides the drainage works, two miles of 
farm roads have been constructed at a cost of 
5477. 5s. and a covered yard and some buildings 
at a further cost of 985/. Before the land was 
drained, it was let with difficulty at 15s. per 
aere; and since it has been drained, more than 
30s. per acre has been offered for it. Regarded, 
therefore, as a commercial speculation, the drainage 
will pay. An increased rental of 15s. taking that 
as the maximum annual value of the improve- 
ments, is 6007. on the 800 acres, or 12 per cent. 
on an outlay of 4,8897. which sum represents the 
total expenditure for drainage, roads, and new 
buildings. 

Lanp Socrettes.—At the last quarterly meeting 
of the Conservative Land Society, it was stated 
that the committee having deemed it to be both 
prudent and expedient to contract the purchase 
and allotment of land this year, have not yet 
undertaken the enlargement of business in other 
directions ; but, unless some decided improvement 
in the building trades should manifest itself, the | 
committee feel that they must not trust for the ' 
future to land only asa permanent source of profit. | 
The capital of the members, they remarked, can | 
be adequately turned to advances on every de- | 
scription of security ; but, to transact this new | 
business to any extent, it may be found requisite, 
in addition to the taking of money on the general | 
share system, to receive money on deposit accounts, | 
allowing fixed rates of interest thereon. | 

CrystTaL Patace.— Under the new management | 
considerable energy continues to be shown. The | 


to local boards was secured for this institution,| THe DILaPIpATION OF THE WESTMINSTER 
and that it was remarkably successful in the) Patace.—Sir: It is stated that the Government 


/ on the same axle. 


Society’s competition for certificates and prizes. 
ScaFFOLD ACCIDENT AT BATTERSEA.—On Tues- 
day afternoon an accident, which is likely to prove 
fatal in its consequences, occurred at the distillery 
of Messrs. Latchmore and Co, Battersea. For the 
last week the building has been undergoing re- 
pairs, under Mr. White, builder, of Wandsworth. 
About four o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, Mr. 
Thomas Snooks, the foreman of the works, was on 
the scaffolding, when a heavy piece of timber, 
which was being raised to the roof, gave way from 
the “tackle,” and falling, struck him prostrate 


upon the scaffold. He was conveyed to St. George’s | 
Hospital, and scarcely a hope is entertained of his | 


recovery. 

Motive Powrr.—M. Montel, of Paris, states 
that he obtains an improved motive power from 
springs or blades of steel or iron, supported at 
their extremities by wheels, fixed on an axle, to 
which rotary motion is to be communicated, and 
also at their centre to a central wheel, also fixed 


motion, which is kept up until breaks or other 
controlling agents are applied to stop or reduce 
its speed. 


chairs, gigs, cabs, &c. by means of the power of 
steel or other springs, or india-rubber “accumu- 
lators.” 

Gas Exprosion at Carpirr.—The large 


gasometer of the Cardiff Gas Works—one of the | 


largest in the kingdom, according to the local 
Guardian—has exploded, or, at least, been totally 
destroyed, by the sudden combustion of the whole 
mass of gas contained in it. 


THe Norman CHapet IN THE TowER.—In} i : ; 
|Hovse.—Is it not somewhat singular that ina 


the Commons, last week, Mr. B. Hope asked the 
First Commissioner of Works what arrangements 
he proposed to make for the architectural restora- 


great musical demonstration preliminary to the | tion of the Norman Chapel and adjacent chambers 


Handel Festival was well managed, and passed off 
very satisfactorily. We will take the opportunity 
to acknowledge the good offices of Mr. Shenton, 
the manager of the Literary Department, on this 
and similar occasions. Long ago we suggested, 
and have since often urged, that the value of the 
art-collections and architectural illustrations here 
would be greatly increased by peripatetic lectures. 
This suggestion is now being carried out by the 
Rev. Chas. Boutell, and we hope with good effect. 
SOMERSETSHIRE ANTIQUITIES.—The collection 
bequeathed to the county by the late Mr. John 
Hugh Smyth Pigott, of Weston-super-Mare, con- 
tains, it is stated, about 1,200 drawings of the 
most interesting churches, monuments, and speci- 
mens of ancient domestic architecture with which 
the county of Somerset abounds, executed by the 
Messrs. a gee drawings are execnted in 
sepia, or Indian ink, and occupie artists f; 
tana te ter pied the artists from 
BELFRIES.—A correspondent, “H.W,” 


I ' r suggests 
that instead of having the ~ 


4 rs louvres of wood or 
» they should be of glass, fixed i 
framework, er 





| in the White Tower of the Tower of London,—to 

which Lord J. Manners replied that he was fully 
alive to the historical and architectural interest 
attached to the building in question; but that, 
for the present, there was no intention to make 
any alterations whatever in the existing state of 
the structure. 

THe Hovunr’s Griz Viapvcr, on the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway, has just been opened to 
the public for passenger traffic. A viaduct was a 
necessity, and the company paid a premium to 
Mr. Thomas Bouch, C.E. and Mr. John Anderson, 
the contractor, for their joint design. The mate- 
rials used are fire-bricks manufactured at Pease’s 
and Stobart’s works, and stone of fine quality, 
hewn from an adjoining quarry, of which there are 
three and a half millions of the former, and one 
hundred thousand cubic feet of the latter. The 
entire length of the viaduct is 700 feet ; its height 
175 feet, with twelve arches of 50 feet span each, 
The piers taper, and their lightness, in comparison 
with the width of the arches, is remarkable. The 
viaduct has been completed in fifteen months, at 
a cost of 14,0002. 


The action of the springs puts | 
the central wheel, and therefore the axle, in’ 


This invention appears to be akin to! 
one suggested in the Builder for working small | 
locomotives or velocipedes, in shape of wheeled | 


| have commissioned M. Szerelmy to apply his mate- 
‘rial, “a composition,” he says, “for preserving 
| stone and iron from injury by atmospheric agency,” 
_to such portions of the walls of the new Houses of 
Parliament as may require it. Now, I happen to 


know something of one of his inventions, for the 


|manufacture of waterproof cloth, and would 
| suggest that Englishmen of the profession may do 
/a good service to the nation by analyzing his un- 
| patented oil-paint, with which he has been making 


his trial above eighteen months on that national 
property.—AN INQUIRER. 

Tue ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—It is stated that 
there are still 2,500 miles of wire on board the 
two ships, and that it is intended to fill up with 
coal and fresh provisions, and start for a final 
attempt this day (Saturday). Surely it must be 
obvious, if the rest of the cable be similar in 
manufacture to that which has been tried, that the 
result will simply be depositing a further quantity 
of it at the bottom of the ocean. 

Krew Garpens.—Some of our readers may like 
to know that the waterlily of the Ganges, or 
sacred bean of India, will shortly produce its 
very beautiful flowers, in the centre tank of the 
tropical aquarium here. 


WincnesTER CaTHEDRAL.—The Dean and 
Chapter of Winchester Cathedral have decided on 
restoring the three west porches and pinnacles, 
and the cement work will be removed and re- 
placed with stone: the ground (which is now 2 or 
3 feet above the floor of the nave) will be lowered, 
and the iron railing and steps placed farther from 
the building. The work is being carried out 
under the direction of Mr. John Colson, the 


cathedral architect. 


Eeyretian Hartt rN THE City Mansion 
room built for public congregation and resort, but 
one doorway,—or means of ingress and egress,— 
should be provided? Three might be placed in 
juxtaposition, and two others provided at other 
points, and thus reception or drawing rooin might 
be made available and communicate with it ex 
suite. Double doors would obviate any difficulty 
as to sound. The doors might be used or not. 
Fancy the blockade from 900 people attempting 
| to enter, and the same number of people attempt- 
ing to leave the room at the same moment of 
| time.—ScrRUTATOR. 


| Tron CoTraGEs AND BUILDINGS AT WARDSEND- 


| —Sir Francis C. Knowles, the proprietor of the 
Wardsend Steel Works, is having erected at 
Wardsend, under the direction of Mr. Cashin, 
architect, several ranges of iron buildings, for the 
accommodation of his workmen. They consist of 
fifty cottages for the married men and their fami- 
lies, and a lodging-house for the single men, con- 
taining twenty apartments, with kitchen, private 
rooms, day rooms, and lavatories. A school-room 
is also being provided for the children of the 
workmen. The whole are to be warmed and 


lighted with gas, and are to be erected of corru- 
gated iron, by Messrs. Charles Young and Co. 
Glasgow.—Sheffield Mercury. 
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Dickinson (Felling stones) ce OE 6 0 place on TUESDAY, the 37th of JULY, 1858. Full particulars next himself generally useful.— Apply, by letter, to J. A. B.1 Brook -street 
Ditto (Gatesh stones) 585 0 0 week. Goods can be received by obtaining lotting forms on the | Hyde-park-gardens. - ‘ 
Thom Pe — § J oe Gie 0 | aaa ny at = CITY = aha 13, Eastcheap, until SATUR ae. 
Ppsoi Sckekbaw an | DAY, instant.— BOOT 30. Auctioneers’ Negoti y 
John Birtley and Son (accepted)... 584 16 0 land Valier. minaret TED, by a Young Man, constant 
4 pnstabchat a eee oe OY MENT, as Painter and Glazier. Can turn his hand 
Carpentry. BUILDING MATERIALS, St. JAuEre WORKHOUSE, tt John-atreet N Lt Sg ee ar Town oF country.—Addres, E. B. 
B. B, ROid.......0..cvccceseser. M614 © 0 AND STREET. —— OO 
Waite and Howard.............. 452 0 0 MR. JAMES SCOTT will SELL by ANTED, by the Advertiser, w 
Foster and Lawton.............. 44210 0 | A) A AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on THURSDAY, 22nd JULY, at W gen hy ane —, who has 
‘ | TWELVE o'clock, by order of the Governors and Directors of the Poor | ... vq, Just Completed a large job, .a § JATION, as CLERK of 
oo eer eneeuame & © of the Parish of St. James, Westminster, the valuable BUILDING WORKS or GENERAL POREMAN.— Address, J. C. 116, Shaftsbury- 
. WOT cosccccccccccccecece 499 0 O | MATERIALS of the Women’s Ward of St. James's Workhouse, street, Hoxton New-town, N. 
OWES CURRY ok is cecsccicccarc, 416 6 0 Poland-street, Oxford-street, comprising about 150,000 stock bricks, aes eee ? 
7. G. MEE cies cvndicbccseces O64 6 6 20,000 plain and pan tiles, lead gutters, useful timber, in roof floor \ ANTED, by a Y oung Man, a SITUA- 
ce, Ss . > : y > 8, &.—Ma re z > “i y oe , » 
ohn Mills. seesercscecccsesesecs 400 0 0 viewed the day prior and morning of sale. Catalogues may be had on eee trea UNTER, GRAINER, and WRITER. Has a 
John Birtley and Son............ 300 0 0 the Premises ; of CHARLES LEE, Esq. Architect, 20, Golden-square ; | "Wedge of the trade throughout. Reasonable wages not refused.— 
Robert Whichello ..._. ite ee and of Mr. JAMES SCOTT, 2, Warwick-street, Regent-street, , Apply to G. P. 17, Cainbridge-place, Paddington, w. ie 
MOE. Ch chbeebeeGhenseehectcee § RS , ems V ITE , IC NY’ 
Lowrey = 13 : SI sy Hore ag rg rn =, ate mile and a quarter \ AN TED, a RE-EN GAGEMEN I, by a 
stot eee eee eeesseeesene ‘ from Hayward’s Heath Station.—Eligible and attractive Freehold thoroughly practical ¢ * voi P Fi 
—e and Nixon .......... 340 0 0 Building Estate, including 136. per annum in freehold ground-| MAN, or re tak " sone a a x gg hy Tt gee 
PeARG Choy sp edhehasd s¥ evs ce 337 17 0 | __rents, a “ : working drawings, take out quantities, keep men’s time, &. Unex- 
po mean psensusssscseee, S50 © 8 R. DEBENHAM is instructed by the Detiionwle references can be given.— Address, 0. Z. Office of “The 
vidson an owland (accepted) 310 0 0 Mortgagee, to SELL, at the MART, on THURSDAY, JULY | DUNG 


For other trades the following were the a 
tenders :— 


Painting and Glazing. 
Firbank and Son lied aed 


Shaft. 
John Knox and Co..... #2 15 0 per fathom 
John Birtley and Son.. 2 5 0 ” 
John Wheatley........ 110 0a foot. 
Scott and Reid........ 1 4 0a yard. 


For building a house for Mr. W. S. Covell, Syde 


MM sas caapiccsascceseccaccs al S00 
SIE Ws bh vc cucccGncce cas. ‘ae 
Colls and Co. ................ 1,277 
Patrick and Son .............. 1,270 
Wardle and Baker ............ 1,257 

WUE SUMESE Li ehes ccdécvcses. RS 
+ wanna On 
Ring and Stanger Rekdawenceh«. Rape 


eococecoocoocese 





terececesecere S37 0 O 


Mr. Edwin Nash, architect. Quantities not supplied :— TNEMPORARY ASSISTANCE.— An 


eosceocecso 


ccepted situate at Wivelsfield, Sussex, comprising about 40 acres, lying on the | 
southern slope of a hill commanding a panorama of richly-wooded | 


Slating. scenery, with the South Down hills in the distance. A portion of the | 

Edward Beck . ose £215 0 0 land, upon which several houses have been erected, is let on building 
See te eee x leases for long terms, at ground rents amounting to 1362. per annum. | 
Plumbing. ; About 35 acres remain uncovered, affording delightful sites for the | 
J. Glaholm and Son.. £3017 6 erection of detached villas, which are in great demand, the loeality | 
aya nh dled =o | being particularly healthy, and much frequented by the inhabitants | 

Plastering. of Brighton during the summer months. The estate abounds in 
CRE es ccis es L, £45 0 0 capital building stone. The subsoil is sandy, and there is fine spring | 


water.— Particulars and plans (now ready), at the Mart ; of Messrs. 
| BENNETT, FIELD, and DAWSON, Solicitors, Lincoln’s-inn ; and at | 
| Mr. DEBENHAM's Offices, 80, Cheapside, or will be sent by post, on 


| application. 
| 


\ ILLIAM MEREDITH. — Information | 

Wanted of Mr. WILLIAM MEREDITH, living in London in 
1851, and oceupied as an Architect, Surveyor, or Builder. — Address, | 
G. 8. Office of “ The Builder.” 





} 











nham ; 
. ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to prepare | 
| perspective, finished, working, and detail drawings, specifications, take 
| cut quantities, measure artificers’ work, &c. is desirous of rendering 
| temporary ASSISTANCE to Architects, either at their own Offices, or 
| his Chambers, — Address R. B. 43, Southampton-row, Russell-square, 
| wc, 
| TO BUILDERS, &e. 
cou “ryt sr u . 
EMPORARY ASSISTANCE offered in 
Measuring up Works, Estimating, Taking off and Pricing Bills 
| of Quantities, Making up Accounts, &c. upon reasonable terms, by a 
| 
} 


s 
29th, at TWELVE, in one lot, a valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE, | 





V ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as DRAUGHTSMAN in an Architect’s Office. Salary 
moderate.— Address, W. 28, Sherrard-street, Regent-street. 





TO MASTER PLUMBERS OR PAINTERS. 
vr 
W ANTED, by a Respectable Young Man, a 
SITUATION as PLUMBER or PAINTERS’ ASSISTANT 
Wages no object, if permanent. In town or country.— Apply, by letter, 
to H. B. 41, Pulford-street, Lupus-street, Pimlico. 


"___TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
NY ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


Young Man, who is a good DRAUGHTSMAN and SUR- 





| VEYOR. Satisfactory references.— Address, M. N. Buck and W ooton’s, 


Westminster road, 8. 


+ ‘ r + 
W ANTED, a SITUATION as GENERAL 

FOREMAN, by an experienced middle-aged Man, of active 
and steady habits, whose principal branch is that of joiner and car- 
penter. Reference given. Locality no object.— Address, K. C. care of 
Mr. Brooks, 5, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, London. 








TO JOBBING MASTERS. 
ha r) 
W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a young 
Man, as PAINTER, PLUMBER, and GLAZIER. Wages no 
object. Can have a good reference if required.—Address to W. T. 
70, Alfred-place, Sloane-street, Chelsea. 


TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND BUILDERS. 3 
J ANTED, by a Youth, aged 16, a SITUA- 
tion under a PLUMBER. Can fill up his time in painting 


Has been six years in the above trade. In town or country, with 
board and lodging.—Apply to B. Z. No. 11, Croydon-street, Marylebone. 








For alterations of infil ildi r U or’ 7 ‘ tant, of t : Re 
- rmary buildin Bromley Union | Builder’s Surveyor and Accountant, great experience. References 
Workhouse, Farnborough, Kent ; Mr. Francis F. Thorne, given © requiees.— Adin, © B. Ciee St nee en 
2 architect. Quantities by Messrs. Pearson and Doughney :— 


PONMIOIE 5 sins Sinnecsneesiss QOS 00 
MERCER EV STEP evibe cee sacian 057 0 0 


N ASSISTANT is required in the country, 
ei a short distance from town. He must have a general know- 
ledge of construction, and the usual routine of an architect’s office.— 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, by a Three-branch Hand, as 


PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER, a pe anent 





SIMPSOM .. 2.00050. ee etes Ce 899 15 0 
McLellan and Bird,........... 895 0 
8 EEE 890 0 
SS 6 AGES ahd vx oles 877 
Marsland (accepted) .......... 876 
ME DURGA, Waldhivw toad ted beane 869 
SU is riceesdue cides Lehn 835 





eocoococoso 


ecoceo 


i erecting a factory in George-street, Foley-place, for 


tr. W. Heinke; Mr. F. Tyerman, architect :— 
POUT a viciveiss ce ssvess cesses @1,558 © © 
Seagrave and Blofield ........ 1,496 0 0 | 
BOMESS sss isvlivaceressvesss, IOS @ 6 


Address, stating age, capabilities, reference, and salary required, to 
A.Z. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


> 17 r . . aE ERs 
YLERK WANTED, in an Architect’s Office. 
) He will have to keep the accounts and books of a building 
estate, and perform other usual duties. Salary, 25s. per week.— 
Address, stating age, where formerly engaged, and full particulars, to 
F. A. Mr. Beck's, Stationer, 81, Cheapside. 








- - . + + + 
AESSRS. CASENTINI and BARNARD, 
pi _ Figure and Architecteral Modellers and Decorators, have an 
OPENING for a YOUTH as an APPRENTICE to th 
They also require an IMPROVER, who has some exp 
ing and casting.—For particulars, apply at their Offic 


above business. 
ace in mould- 






| buildings, Lambeth. 





SITUATION. He can do gas-fitting, if required. A good rence 
can be given.—Address, T. H. 3, Claremont-place, Old Kert-road, 
opposite Albany-road. 


TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, AND SMITHS. 

nD . . Vu 

\7 ANTED, by the Advertiser, EMPLOY- 
MENT in any of the above trades. Has been accustomed to 

house and jobbing smithing, and has had some experience in bell 
hanging, gas-fitting, and ship work.—Address, J. G. D, 22, Melecmbe 
mews, Dorset-square, Paddington. 





TO MASTER CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
Tr > 7 rrh » 
ANTED to APPRENTICE, a respectable 
Youth to the above trade. A premium wil! be given.— 
Apply, A. X. B. 1, Heaton-place, Peckham-rye, S.E. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Juty 17, 1858, 


ee 








TO BUILDERS, LANDLORDS, AND OTHERS. = 
WANTED: by a steady MAN, a SITUA- 


jas PAINTER, GLAZIER, and GRA INRR. Can alse do 
pio bee oe maper-hanging, and un- 


j ‘lambing, distempering, and |} 
sane oo ge ard, oe : No objection to town or country. 


derstands the plate-glass business 
era to M. C. 62, Crawford-street, Mary lebone. : 
ox ,UILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


TO CARPENTERS, I f . 
7 ANTED, by a very steady, active Y oung 
d Man, aged 20 a SITU ATION as IMPROVER in a Carpenter 8 
and Builder's ‘shop Has had five years’ practical experience. Wages 
ca shiect. Isa clever scholar and writer, and well versed in measure- 
na has also a partial knowledge of plans and drawings.— Address, 
E. D. 4, Norfolk-street, Globe-road, Mile-end.— | 
s TO PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
x Tad 
ANTED, by a respectable Man, aged 36, 
a permanent SITUATION as FOREMAN of PAINTERS ; of 
considerable experience in superintending men and work. Ten years’ } 
good character objection to town or country.—Direct V. A. Z. 
Mr. Mason's, 4, South-place, Upper Kennington-lane. 









5 TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. ss 
’ . . CTT T \XY 

X17 ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUATION 

as CARPENTER and JOINER ; used to the bench or jobbing 

work, Wages moderate.— Address, J, M. 31, Albert-street, Penton- 

street, Pentonville 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ESTATE AGENTS, &e 

ANTED, by a respectable, practical Man 

of experience, an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, 
BUILDER'S MANAGER, or SURVEYOR on an ESTATE; is a good 
draughtsman, measurer, and accountant. Salary moderate.— Address, 
W. A. 3, Priory-place, New-road, Camberwell, 8. | 





. +2 ; 
ANTED, by athoroughly qualified Man, 
aged 30, wh« hashad considerable experignee in the manage- 
ment of work, measuring, and estimating, an ENGAGEMENT. At 
home or abroad, First-class testimonials.—Address, B. T. 1, Great- | 
Ormond-street, London, W.C. 


TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
r . ‘ r ’ 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
aged 25, a CARPENTER and JOINER, well acquainted with 
town and country trade in general. Has a good knowledge of cabinet- 
work, &. Good testimonials given. No objection to any part of 
town or country. Wages not so much an object asa permanency.— | 





TO HOUSEHOLDERS. 
> > y AT 
ANTED, constant EMPLOYMENT, as 
PAINTER and GLAZIER, or as Handy Man in the general 
ses.— Address, W. B. No. 3, Gerard-street, Soho, 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
TN — " 
AJ ANTED, by the Advertiser (age 30, by 
trade a Joiner), a SITUATION, either in shop or office. Is 
capable of making out fair and working drawings, taking out quan- 
tities, setting out and measuring off works, &c. &c. No ohjection to | 
Address, W. J. L. Office of ** The Builder.” | 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
* Y 7 Aa r x yr 
WTANTED, CONSTANT EMPLOY- 
MENT, by a Young Man, as THREE-BRANCH HAND, 
who understands plumbing, painting, glazing, and has a general know- 


GRIFFITHS, at Mrs. Hill’s, 34, Wirtenburg-grove, Grafton-square, 
Clapham, 8. 


ledge of gas-fitting. Good reference; wages tmoderate.— Direct to Mr. | 








ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 17, who | 


understands land-surveying, book-keeping, and is a good 
draughtsman {geometrical and perspective), a SITUATION in a 


Surveyor’s or Builder's Office. Good references. — Address, H. E. 8, | 


the Goat Inn, Ponder’s-end, Middlesex. 








TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
. : y AT ND + 
HE Advertiser desires an ENGAGEMENT 
as MANAGING CLERK, or for occasional Services as Draughts- 
man, Estimator, Accountant, or Preparing Quanjjties, Been twenty 
years in the profession, with first-class practice.—Address, T. B. Office 
of “* The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS, &e. 

- Se a ° ° 

HE Advertiser, who can design, is a fair 
draughtsman, and competent to prepare plain and ornamental 
drawings, and possessing some knowledge of church architecture, 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT at a moderate salary. Good references,— 
Address, A. M. Z. Post-office, New Brentford, Middlesex. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


LERK of WORKS.—A thoroughly | 


) practical and experienced Man, is OPEN to a RE-ENGAGE- 
~ BT 


MENT. Accustomed to Works of magnitude.—Address, A. P. 
Clarence-cottage, Hanwell, Middlesex, W. 








TO CARVERS AND GILDERS, 
ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT WANTED, 


by a Young Man, in the above business, Country preferred. 
Understands it thoroughly. Good recommendation can be had.— 
Address, W. 8. 23, Yardley-street, Clerkenwell, London, W.C. 


y AT v 
MPLOYMENT WANTED, as CONFI- 
DENTIAL CLERK, CASHTER, or BOOKKEEPER, by a 
Gentleman with unexceptionable references for upwards of twenty 
years. Since 1850 he has been chiefly engaged on a large contractor's 
works.— Address to F. B. care of Messrs. Bagster and Sons, 15, Pater- 
noster-row, London. 








NGINE DRIVER. — Wanted a SITUA- | 


4 TION as,—by a steady, sober man, who is willing to fill up his | 


time at saw sharpening, vice work, or make himself otherwise useful ; 


will take moderate wages, with constant employment.—Address, M. E, | 


18, Hereford-street, Stafford-street, Lisson-grove. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


THOROUGHLY qualified CLERK of) 


WORKS, of great practical experience and probity, is now open | 
to ENGAGEMENT. Used to town and country, Age, 42.—H. MANTON, | 


171, Waterloo-road, Lambeth, 8, 





TO ARCHITECTS, &. 
FIRST-RATE DRAUGHTSMAN, ac-| 


customed to prepare finished, working, and detail drawings, | 


write specifications, and superintend works, wishes for a RE 
ENGAGEMENT, either temporary or permanent. Is well up in con 


struction, and will be found a thoroughly efficient assistant. Terms | 


moderate.— Address, ARCHITECT, 55, Fleet-street. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 


A YOUNG MAN, aged 19, who has —— 


for some time engaged in an Architect's Office, wishes for | 
EMPLOYMENT. Would take a low salary.— Address, Q. Z. K. Office 
of ‘“‘ The Builder.” 


THOROUGHLY GOOD PLUMBER is 





i in want of a CONSTANT SITUATION. Has no objection to | | 


fill up time with zine work, painting and glazing. Town or country.— 
Address, M. 8. Post-office, Camberwell. 





NEAT and expeditions DRAUGHTS- | 


| Z MAN, who has had twelve years’ experience in the profession, | 


| 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. | 
| 


and well versed in the routine of an architect and surveyor's practice, 
desires an ENGAGEMENT in town. Good testimonials from previous 
employers. Terms moderate, — Address, Y, 0. U. Office of “ The 
3uilder,” 





TO SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING PUPILS. 

N ENGINEER, now making a survey and 
i levelling of a new line of railway near London, has 4 
VACANCY for one or two PUPILS for a short term.—Apply by letter 
to R. R. 19, Georgiana-street, Camden-town. 





TO LAND SURVEYORS, &e. = a . 
QUALIFIED ASSISTANT-SURVEYOR 

- and good DRAUGHTSMAN is desirous of av ENGAGEMENT. 
Unexceptionable references.—Apply to W. T. No. 8, Macklin-street, 
Derby. 


TO LANDLORDS, HOUSE-AGENTS, AND BUILDERS. 
) LAN t AG! . 
YOUNG MAN is in want of a SITUA- 


TION as JOBBING BRICKLAYER, PLASTERER, and 


PAPERHANGER, or to take charge of houses and keep them in | 


repair. Four years’ character can be given.—Address, Z. B. A. 33, 
Seymour-street, Euston-square, W.C. j 





TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, &c. 
= - ° 
RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, with. 
B ag good references, aged 27, requires a SITUATION in one of the 
above offices, or otherwise. He served his time to a builder and sur- 
veyor, and has since been clerk to a builder and auctioneer in London. | 
No objection to country,—Address, W. W, 8. 8, Fore-street. j 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


\ CLERK of WORKS, a thoroughly 
rX1 


yractical man, well versed in construction and Gothic details,and 


a good Draughtsman, is open for a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Unexcep- 


tionable testimonials. — Address BETA, 12, East-road, City-road, 
Hoxton. 
THOROUGHLY Practical Man, aged 36, 
isopen for an ENGAGEMENT as WORKING FOREMAN of 
JOINERS and CARPENTERS, or GENERAL FOREMAN. With 
good testimonials, — Address W. WHITE, 119, Great Dover-road, 
Southwark. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. | 
ATT ela i \tr o 
MEASURER, ESTIMATOR, QUAN- 
TITY SURVEYOR, and BUILDER'S ACCOUNTANT, of 
very considerable practical experience, is open toan ENGAGEMENT, 
upon liberal terms. Highest references offered to architects and 
builders.—Address, A. M. Office of “* The Builder.” 








TO LAND SURVEYORS, &c. | 
NY Gentleman requiring a good Draughts- 

4 man and Mapper (who has been engaged on several important | 

town surveys, and can forward specimens of work, and good refer- | 

ences) is requested to apply to F. J. F. Post-office, West Bromwich, | 

Staffonishire.—A London office preferred.—Aged 21 years. | 


! 





TO ARCHITECTS. | 
GENTLEMAN, having finished his en- 
gagement with an eminent architect in town, wishes to meet | 
with a RE-ENGAGEMENT as DRAUGHTSMAN in an Architect's 
Office, either in town or country, and is thoroughly conversant with 
the routine of an Architect's office.—Address, A. A. 65, Albert-street, 
| Mornington-crescent, N.W. 


TO BUILDER'S CLERKS, &e. 


ARTNER WANTED.— An unusual oppor- | 


tunity presents itself for a Young Man of some connections and 
experience, with a moderate capital, to join the Advertiser in entering 
an OLD-ESTABLISHED BUILDER'S BUSINESS, in the heart of the 
City. The premises are well adapted, and low rented. References 





| given and required.—Address, X. Q. Z, 81, Cornhill. | 
| chimney-shaft is about 100 feet above ground, and is well executed in 





| —— 
ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
| during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and tem- 





JOHN EMERY, 
No. 14, GRAY’S-INN-LANE, W.¢. 


SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, MOULDINGS 
SHOP-FRONTS, FITTINGS, AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF JOINERS’ WORK, ON 
THE SHORTEST NOTICE AND AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 











Lists of Prices and Estimates on application, 





iy ‘ ‘ , 
YHELSEA.—Several PLOTS of BUILD- 
J ING GROUND, TO BE LET, at Chelsea, suitable for the 
erection of villas, The ground has space for the erection of twenty- 
our villas, The roads and sewers are nearly completed.— Apply for 
particulars to M. G. C. HANDFORD, Architect and Surveyor, 224, 
King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 





7 Al re] ty: . 
O BUILDERS. — Eligible Plot of 
: BUILDING GROUND TO BE LRT, for five or six Villas, in the 
choicest part of Wimbledon-common, embracing views of the most 
varied description, situate only 15 minutes’ walk from the station. 
There is not a house to be let of the character proposed to be built, in 
any part of the common. The owner of the land would guarantee 
three tenants at Michaelmas, and would be glad to make an arrange- 
ment with a builder for erecting a residence of the value of about 707, 
per annum, on lease, for his own occupation ; to be completed by the 
2%th September next.—Further particulars of Messrs. LOCKWOOD, 
LOCKWOOD, and SYMES, Surveyors, &e. No. 1, Burweod-place, 
Edgware-road, W.; or No, 44, Upper Baker-street, N.W. 


(CANADA WHARF, ROTHERHITHE.— 


/ TO BE LET on Lease, or SOLD, the FREEHOLD PROPERTY 





| aml SUFFERANCE WHARF, known as CANADA WHARF, on the 
| banks of the Thames at Rotherhithe, having a river frontage of 287 


feet, and occupying a site of about 2a. 3r. The premises have been 
arranged as a timber-yard, wharf, and saw-mills. The buildings, 
newly-erected in the most substantial manner, comprise—the saw 

mill, about 70 feet by 64 feet ; engine and boiler house, planing shed, 
offices for clerks and principals, stabling, and carriage-house ; also, a 
dwelling-house, with private entrance, suitable for a manager. The 
distance of this property by carriage-road from London-bridge is about 
three miles, but, by the Blackwall Railway to Limehouse and the 
ferry-boat across, it may be reached from the City in about twenty 
minutes, A large outlay bas been made in fitting machinery of the 
most modern and approved description for sawing and planing, worked 
by a highly-finished double-cylinder steam-engine of 40-horse power, 
by Hall, of Dartford. The sawing and planing machinery may he 
taken or not, at the option of the purchaser. There are two wells, 
affording a sufficient supply of water for the purposes of the mills. 
The arrangement of the buildings and situation of the property for 
the purposes intended by the present oecupiers is most desirable in 
every respect, or the site is equally available for the establishment or 
erection of any large manufactory requiring waterside premises,—The 
property may be viewed by cards only, which may be had of Messrs. 


| FULLER and HORSEY, Billiter-street, City, E.C. 


Tv r TT] T al ’ 
YANTERBURY, KENT.—To BUILDERS 
and OTHERS.—TO BE SOLD, a valuable PIECE of FREE- 
HOLD LAND, about 150 feet frontage, by 80 feet deep. This frontage 
adjoins to and has a right of entrance on the beautiful and unrivalled 
public grounds known as the “ Dane John.”— For particulars, apply t 
Messrs. COOPER, Estate Agents, Canterbury. 
N.B.—The purchase money may remain on mortgage if required. 


O CEMENT and PLASTER MANU- 
_ FACTURERS, POTTERS, &c.— TO BE SOLD or LET, with 
immediate possession, the whole of the valuable PLANT and MA- 
CHINERY known as “ BLASHFIELD’S CEMENT and TERRA 














| COTTA WORKS,” situate at Millwall, Isle of Dogs (nearly opposite 
| the East Country Docks). The works have a river frontage of 180 


feet, and a depth of 480 feet, with a back frontage to the West 
Ferry-road. The quay has a depth of water in front of 9 feet at 
ordinary tides, upon which isa crane, worked by stcam, capable of 
lifting and landing half a ton in one minute from shipping or craft. 
The cement and plaster works consist of two Roman cement and two 


| Portland cement kilns, seven plaster ovens, three coke ovens with 


large drying floor over for cement slip, four large backs or reservoirs, 
with connected wash-mill for washing and mixing clay and ehalk for 
Portland cement, mill-house, with four floors and two pair of hori- 
zontal stones for grinding cement or coprolites, large vertical crushing- 
mill, with sifting machinery for grinding and sifting plaster, a 20-horse 
high-pressure steam-engine, with boiler, supply-pumps, and well, and 
also tank for a supply of fresh water for engine from the Thames. The 
whole complete, and in good working order. There are five large dry 
store vaults, capable of storing 500 tons of ground material. The 


brickwork, The terra-cotta works consist of three large pottery kilns 
for burning terra cotta (or, if required, stone-ware) ; two pug-mills 
and sifting machinery, clay baths and bins, slip kiln, ten large work- 
shops fitted with shelves and benches, large warehouse room, drying 
floor, and experimental kiln, &c. There is a cooperage and carpenter's 
shop, lime shed, and stable, a dwelling-house, with five rooms, kitchen, 


porary Awnings on/sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most | and water-closet, counting-house, with three rooms and four dwelling 


prompt attention, 
H. PIGGOTT, 


115, Fore-street, City, Manufacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty’s 
| Honourable Board of Ordnance, 


| 


| 








BAVED in CLEANING, 
PAINTING, and REPAIRING 
SASHES, by the use of “ RAMS- 
DEN’S PATENT SASH.” 

Both onter and inner sashes can be 
detached from the frame and lines in 
one minute, by rewoving part of the 
inner and parting beads. The lines 


the side of the sash. 

Old Windows fitted, complete, at 
5s, each, or materials supplied, from 
3s, 6d. 

A Model can be seen at the Office 
of “ The Builder,” 


{ 








BOND-TERRACE, HUNSLET, 
LEEDS, 


| 











J. JENKINSON, Acent, 
1, ALBERT-TERRACR, BROOKS, 
CHATHAM, KENT. 








TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


‘ 4 PS | 
PERSON that has been accustomed to 
construction and erection of hot-water (high and low pressure. 
apparatus for upwards of twenty years, for warming and ventilating 
mansions and public buildings, wishes to be EMPLOYED in the 
above branch.— For particulars (letters pre paid, or personally), address 
r.C. 


J. H. P. 54, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, W 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


- ‘ Toon 
N A R¢ HITECT, a good Draughtsman, 
and expeditious Quantity Surveyor, thoroughly i 
with details and construction, sury eying dilapidations, ond cease 
or otherwise, Terms 


ing, desires an ENGAGEMENT, either t ) > 
moderate,— Address, E. J. F. 1, Banner-street, EC 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 





NO SHUTTER BARS, 





ENNINGSS SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 


SHUTTER-BAR. Shops referred to in every public street in London. 


When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 


A DRAUGHTSMAN and COLOURIST Shutters, and the way they go up. 


will be happy to ASSIST ; ae 
Geometric Drawing and Colouring, Pa Designing, 


treec, Wes 


Plans and Vj oo = 
Address, NEMO, Miller's Library, Little College-st veg aso 


| Sold by all Lronmongers, and by the Inventor, 
GEORGE JENNINGS, 
Sanitary and Engineering Depot, Holland-street, 
Blackfriars-road, 


FALE tte EXPENSE 


are simply slotted into a groove, at | 


SAMUEL RAMSDEN,. 


SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by t¢ 
at HALF THE COST of the UNSIGHTLY and DESTRUCTIVE 


| roonas for clerk or foreman above ; smith’s shop and forge, coal vaults, 
| &e. The whole of the premises are in good condition, and securely en- 

closed, and are capable of being adapted to any large general business. 
| In connection with the above an inland wharf and warehouse in the 
| north-west part of London can be had at a moderate rent.—For fur 
ther information, apply to Mr. J. M. BLASHFIELD, Praed-street, 
Paddington; or to Messrs. WORDSWORTH, GREATHEAD, and 
BLAKE, Solicitors, South Sea House, Threadneedle-street, 


— 


y ee - 
TT.O WHARFINGERS and OTHERS.—TO 
BE LET, on LEASE, a valuable WHARF, on the Regent’s- 
canal, near the King’s-road, St. Pancras, together with four large dry 
arches, stabling, and vaults ; counting-house, &c. lay-by timber stage 
and travelling crane for landing goods.—For particulars, apply to 
Messrs. R. J. and H, CLUTTON, 9, Whitehall-place, Westminster. 


| cous 
O BUILDERS.—BELVEDERE, ERITH, 

| KENT, the Seat of Sir Culling Eardley, Bart.—BUILDING 
GROUND TO BE LET, for ninety-nine years, with extensive choice 
of sites.—The estate is beautifully situate on the banks of the Thames, 

| twelve miles from London by the North Kent Railway. A new station, 
| to be called Belvedere Station, is in course of erection between Abbey 
Wood and Erith, abutting upon the estate. Bricks, lime, and sand 
may be obtained on the property, and money will be advanced to 
| builders.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. W. G. and E. 
| HABERSHON, Architects, 38, Bl b London. Mr. 


j f y - square, 
| Stickland, Bailiff, on the Estate, will show the plans and sites. 


; 
P.O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—Haregraue 
Park Estate, Upper Holloway.—The Trustees of this highly 
eligible FREEHOLD PROPERTY are prepared to entertain offers for 
the SALE or LEASE of BUILDING PLOTS on liberal terms. Houses 
| built on adjacent property command both ready tenants and pur- 
| chasers.—For particulars apply to R. L. ROUMIEU, Esq. 10, Lan- 
| caster-place, Strand ; or to P, A, HANROTT, Esq. 36, Southampten- 
| row, Russell-square, 


T° PUBLICANS and BUILDERS.—TO 


i were non’ a Sag of GROUND for a public-house and fifteen 
Shops, situate in the best part of Cumden-town. — Apply to Mr. 
GIBBONS, Oilman, 48, Archer-street, Westhourne-grove Weer. 


TY r -DoATT ~ 
| A BBEY WOOD, KENT.—TO BE SOLD, 
. or LET on Building Lease, an eligible FREEHOLD ESTATE, 
consisting of forty-five acres of undulating land, surrounded with 
frontage and good roads, well supplied with water, within ten minutes” 
walk of the Belvidere Station, North Kent Rail, adjoining Belvidere- 
park, midway between Abbey-wood, Erith, and Bexley, on high 
ground, with extensive views, gravelly soil, in a highly improving 
| neighhourhood. To parties about to embark in building this W) 
prove a most valuable investment, or for a single residence. The 
greater part of the purchase money may remain on the security for 
a term of years. Further particulars of Mr, BISHOP, 36, Lombart: 
street, City, 
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